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Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography—Revised 


Published in a two-book or a four-book series, 
these geographies are superb examples of up-to-date 
textbooks. They treat industry and commerce in a 
vivid, comprehensive way, and constantly emphasize 
the human side of geography. Their style attracts 
and holds the interest of boys and girls; their maps 
and pictures are remarkably beautiful; they give 
up-to-date information and changes wrought by 
the World War. 








Story Hour Readers Revised and Story 





Hour Readings 





The newest and most highly perfected series of 
readers for teaching the mechanics of reading and 
for implanting in the young pupil’s mind a love 
for reading. The rich content method is accompanied 
by comprehensive work in phonetics. 


Story Hour Readings (grades four to eight inclu- 
sive) provide delightful selections représenting the 
best of both classic and modern writers. These 
books offer the kind of reading material especially 
needed by schools today because it is strong in its 
training of character and in the ideals of citizenship. 


The Hollis Dann Music Course 


This Course has several distinctive features which 
entitle it to its established leadership among many 
systems of school music. Some of these are: (1) The 
expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; 
(2) the exceptionally careful grading of all the ma- 
terial; (3) the provision for individual recitation; 
(4) the teaching of the silent reading of music be- 
fore singing; (5) the close agreement between the 
words of the verses and the accents of the rousic. 








awe of Exceptional Merit 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


These arithmetics are ideal for elementary grades 
because they lay thorough foundations and at the 
same time arouse the pupil’s interest and am- 
bition. Every phase of the work is marked by sim- 





plicity and clearness. The numerous illustrations 
are valuable aids. Special features of these books 
are: (1) Correct interpretation of problems; (2) 


Short methods; (3) Training in the making of men- 
tal estimates; (4) “Personal interest” problems; 
(5) Thorough drill work. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of 
English 


Lower Grades—Middie Grades—Higher Gra¢es 


This series gives pupils a good all-round training 
in English. In doing this it utilizes their everyday 
experiences. They learn to build well-knit, logical 
paragraphs and to express themselves in a free and 
natural style. Grammar study is closely united 
with the composition work. Stress is laid on com- 
munity interests, good citizenship, and patriotism. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of 
Spelling 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


The vocabulary in these books is based on the 
examination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
Strong features are: The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to provide re- 
view of the words taught; the grading of the lessons; 
the definite directions for teachers. All of the 1,000 
words of the Ayres’ Measuring Scale are given here. 
The “One Hundred Demons” are thoroughly taught. 
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What Is Americanism? 


Prepared and compiled 


by 
G. M. Witson, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 


Boston University 


A compilation of some of the noblest and 
most patriotic utterances of our national 
leaders, beginning with contemporary 
leaders such as Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow 
Wilson, Warren G. Harding, and going 
back to the time of Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams. 


In the ideals expressed by these lead- 
ers in their speeches and writings lies the 
answer to the titl—What is American- 
ism? 

Brief accounts of the public services of 
these famous men and women are also in- 
cluded. Each section is followed by ques- 
tions and problems for study, and a glos- 
sary at the back explains all difficult 
words. 

It can be used as a reader in the seventh 
and eighth grades and junior high school, 


or as a textbook in high schools giving 
courses in American ideals. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago © San Francisco 














Stories of Bird Life 


By T. Grtpert PEARSON 
Pre side nt of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 


The ways of some of the wild birds are told in 
twenty entertaining and instructive stories by an 
authority on bird life. 


These stories are not fanciful, but are true. They 
give an intimate knowledge of our feathered neigh- 
bors and should serve to inspire children with right 
| views concerning living things and the conservation 
of wild life. 


In a wholesome and fascinating way the author 
arouses a new feeling toward wild birds. His styie 
is admirable and touched with gleams of quiet humor. 
While the book has been written primarily for young 
people, no one can read these stories without advan- 
tage to his heart and to his head. 





Cloth. 236 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 
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THREE-BOOK HISTORY SERIES 





Great Americans 


The story of the history that great Americans have helped to make, and of 
the influences that have helped to make great Americans. Easy enough 


for the fifth grade. 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American History 


Revised edition. A clear and interesting story of the European background 
and of the explorers and early colonists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United States 


Revised edition, with much new matter and many new illustrations. While 
thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique excellence. It traces the 
growth of the nation through the life of the people. and gives prominence 


to social and industrial progress. 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and 
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O’SHEA’S BANNER SALARY 


Dr. William J. O’Shea, New York’s new 
superintendent, is privileged to break all salary 
records, and New York is to pay him $20,000 
a year. 

While this may seem large in comparison 
with traditions, it is not comparable to salaries 
paid in business for men directing the use of 
a budget of more than $100,000,000, and no 
director of a business budget has a tenth part 


of the harassing interference that a superin- | 


tendent of city schools has. 

The fact that the New York Board of Educa- 
tion is so appreciative of Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
who has had long experience in the system, 
whose promotion to the superintendency was 
along the lines as observed in great insurance 
and railroad companies, as to make his salary 
respectable, gives ground to expect that profes- 
sional harmony will prevail, without which 
Success is as impossible in education as it 
would be in any corporation with a budget of 
more than $100,000,000. 

Everything points to genuine success in the 
school affairs of New York, and a salary of 
$20,000 is most significant. 
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CHICAGO’S TYPICAL BUILDING 


Under the lead of Superintendent William 
McAndrew Chicago is to have a typical ele- 
mentary school building which will consist of 
a main building with provisions for adding 
wings from time to time to accommodate the 
increased school population. The plans con- 
template the use of the school for community 
service as well as educational purposes. Such 
features as auditoriums, gymnasiums, libraries, 
art rooms will be on the ground floor and easily 
accessible from the street as well as the build- 
ing. They can be easily shut off from the rest 
of the school when pressed into community ser- 
vice, and the heating arrangement is such that 
these features can be used by the public with- 
out waste. 

The heating plant is planned to permit ex- 
pansion when additional wings are added. The 
initial unit includes the special features and has 
thirty classrooms, accommodating 1,440 pupils. 
Adding one wing, the seating capacity would 
be increased to 2,016, and with a third addition 
2,688 children would be housed. Locker space 
is provided in the corridors, flush with the 
walls. Three playgrounds are provided by the 
plans—one general, a sheltered outdoor play- 
ground, and a kindergarten play space. 
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CONSTITUTION WEEK 








September 14-20 is designated as Constitu- 
tion Week by the American Bar Association 
Citizen Committee, Magnolia Building, Dallas, 
Texas. Much as we object to loading the 
schools with outside work and diversion of 
attention from regular school activities we 
think it important that attention be paid to 
respect for the Constitution of the United 
States. There is a “ Program and Suggestions 
for the Celebration of ‘Constitution Week,’” 
which can be had, post paid, by sending fifteen 
cents to R. E. L. Saner, Dallas, Texas. It is 
every way adequate for any need in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the week. 





SAM BAKER’S TRIUMPH 


Sam A. Baker, recently a highly successful 
state superintendent of Missouri, has been 
nominated by Republican Primary as candidate 
for Governor by a purality of nearly 50,000. 
When a man, not in office, can roll up such a 
plurality in a primary it speaks volumes as to 
his personality. The last time he ran for state 
superintendent he led the ticket by 40,000. 
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THE GLORY OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland, Oregon, has redeemed herself 
gloriously. A year ago the city defeated a 
school bond issue, but this year a thousand 
members of the new “ Daddies Club” got busy, 
and the other fathers joined them, and they 
voted a five-million-dollar bond issue with a 
whoop. These same fathers put up a Board 
of Education ticket, and this Board of Educa- 
tion was elected with a bang. Indeed, Port- 
land voters did everything they had a chance 
to do gloriously. 
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The double demons of the Jones list as dis- 
covered in the Cook County, Illinois, spelling 
contest are: Losing, flirting, mackerel and 
indigestible. 
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A MARBLE DEPARTURE 


The educational adventures are as interest- 
ing as they are important. The latest that has 
come to our attention is of the State Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, and is the train- 
ing of young men for the marble quarry indus- 
try. Only fifteen students will be permitted 
to take the course this year. The fortunate 
fifteen will be selected from a wide range of 
applicants. Every graduate will be granted a 
permanent job at a good wage. Before launch- 
ing upon this unusual educational sea the 
State University secured the endorsement of 
the International Unions of Plasterers, Brick- 
layers and Masons. 

This is in line with the tendency of the day 
to assure a good, permanent job at a good 
wage for graduates of new courses. 
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CUNNINGHAM AND WILLIAMS 

D. S. Williams, for fifteen years superin- 
tendent of Glasgow, Montana, succeeds R. J. 
Cunningham, for nineteen years superintendent 
of Bozeman, Montana, who becomes executive 
secretary of the Montana Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Cunningham and Williams are among the 
city administrative leaders of the country. 
They did much toward giving Montana first 
rank in Ayres’ Index. In‘their day Montana 
has passed through three crises, industrial, 
economic and political, and these men have 
prevented Bozeman and Glasgow from being 
seriously affected, and they have had much to 
do in protecting education in the state from 
suffering alarmingly. 

Both cities have had a delightful educational 
personality. Each city has ranked with the 
best in the United States in wholesome admin- 
istration, in subject methods, and in profes- 
sional spirit. We have known personally both 
cities during the reign of Cunningham and 
Williams, and have written our high apprecia- 
tion. 

The selection of Mr. Cunningham as execu- 
tive secretary of the State Association will 
keep Montana in front rank. 
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THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 
[Boston Herald.] 


Robert Bridges, im-a tract issued in 1923 
entitled “The Split Infinitive,” divides the Eng- 


lish-speaking world into “ (1) those who neither 


know nor care what a split infinitive is; (2) 
those who do not know but care very much; (3) 
those who know and condemn; (4) those who 
know and approve; and (5) those who know 
and distinguish. 

Arkansas Legislature was the first to vote 
enthusiastically for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, and Texas has put the acceptance of 
the Amendment as a plank in the political 
platform that is sure to win. 
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AN AMERICAN BAND 

Here is the personnel of a Community Band 
in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania: Peter Mus- 
covitch, Herman Bressler, John Fetchko, Philip 
Galdon, Henry Houser, Stephen Cimbala, 
Andrew Yanchko, Joseph Washko, Max Rossi, 
Stephen Fulton, Michael Prokop, Elsworth 
Minnich, Albert Toreson, Frank Sheminsky, 
Neil Organ, Joseph Yamulla, Andrew Puhak, 
Frank Dushanko, Howard Spade, Bernard 
Lapinski, James McElwain, Elmer Gardner, 
James Hall, Frank Cervasio, John Tychinski, 
David Renshaw, Joseph Cortese, Morton Bas- 
kin, Michael Burchak, Thomas Arey, Vincent 
Boyle, William Crabtree, John Sellers, Michael 
Danay, Leo Moore, David Zillig, George Has- 








well, Adam Sabatella, Wassil Smerekanich,’ 


Adolph Sheminsky, Stephen Fekety, George 
Yurick, James Angelo and George Rusnock. 

““A Friend of the Editor,” who sends us this, 
writes, what we genuinely believe: “Is Ameri- 
canization work being done? It surely is, and 
best by those who talk least about it, but who 
do it without any formal and _ forbidding 
courses. The above is the personnel of a band 
in a Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, High 
School. The foreign proportion runs about 
the same through the community, yet it is a 
safe bet that pure disinterested patriotism and 
teal unpaid Americanism is just as high there 
as it is in the United States Senate—but there 
isn’t as much noise and flag-waving—or job- 
grabbing—about it.” 
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PULSIFER’S PUBLISHERS 


We give much space this week to an address 
by William E. Pulsifer, because it is the only 
article on the subject available for use in one 
issue of the Journal of Education, and because 
it is especially pleasing to give this prominence 
to the historical publishing houses that are 
still in the game. 

There is no branch of educational functioa- 
ing that is doing as much for the promotion of 
the best in education as is that of textbook 
publishing. There are no educators who are 
contributing more to the improvement of the 
schools. scholastically, educationally, and pro- 
fessionally than are the publishers. 
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We are using in this issue an address by 
President Ryan of the New York City Board 
of Education as broadcasted by the Institute for 
Public Service. It is one of the most vital 
and virile brief educational statements we have 
seen. 

The Institute for Public Service has been 
conducting three Radio contests which have 
featured the following: Humanizing Astron- 
omy, Professor F. C. Jordan of University of 
Pittsburgh, now teaching at Columbia; College 
Woman’s Clubs Survey of Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools, Miss Ida A. Rudy of Dayton, O.; 
Baby-and-Family Approach to Sewing and 
Nutrition Work in Classes by Delphine Force, 
formerly of the Dana School, recently of 
Raleigh. N.C.; six hundred and twenty-five 
men preparing to teach at Kalamazoo, Profes- 
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sor F. E. Ellsworth; a twenty-acre school 
site in Portland, Me., Superintendent W. G. 
Jack; fifty-seven-acre school site and civic 
centre with teachers’ club de luxe, Hazel E. 
Hunter, Flint; eight years’ work in seven years, 
W. T. Longshore of Kansas City, with radio 
questioning by T. W. Metcalfe, Evening World: 
John F. Riley on the National Flag Code; C. 
F. Perrot, Stuttgart, on Citizen Contributions 
to Schools; Miss Mary McGair on tiie Branch 
Avenue Neighborhood Centre in Previdence, 
R.L, with its quite unusual combination of 
public and private educational and social activi- 
ties; Principal Jackman of the Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, high school on the Dalton Plan; and 
President Ryan, New York City Board vf 
Education. 





Superintendent William J. O’Shea and George 
J. Ryan, president of the Board of Education, 
New York City, will secure a co-operative sur- 
vey which will answer the following ques- 
tions :— 

1. What are the chief high spots or excel- 
lencies in the present program of instruction 
and the present method of conducting the 
school system? 

2. What, if any, businesslike steps are we 
jailing to take to hasten the construction of 
new buildings? 

3. Is there any way to secure more efficient 
buildings for the same money or equally 
eficient buildings for less money? 

4. Are we making the best educational use 
of our new school buildings and the old build- 
ings? 

5. What, if any, changes are needed in the 
method of administering repair funds? 

6. What headway have we already made 
and insured to eliminate part time? 

7. What are we doing or leaving undone to 
make sure that efficiency of instruction shall 
keep pace with rapidly increasing annual allow- 
ances for instructional salaries and with 
modern best practices? 

8. Where, if at all, might the supervision of 
instruction be changed in organization or pro- 
cedure for the benefit of teaching? 

9. What possibilities are there of material 
improvement in the method of recruiting, 
selecting, training and promoting teachers and 
supervisors ? 

10. Where, if at all, in the 6-3-3-course is 
there opportunity to save one year or more for 
a large percentage of children, while still 
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CITY SURVEY 


maintaining or increasing the effectiveness of 
their school work? 

11. What, if any, economies are possible, 
while maintaining efficiency, in the handling 
of supplies? 

12. What, if any, changes are needed in the 
method of choosing textbooks and in the use 
of visual aids to instruction? 

13. What next steps are desirable in the aim, 
content and wording of our courses of study? 

14. Where, if at all, is it desirable to extend 
the co-operative school method of learning 
while earning in department stores, business 
offices and manufacturing plants and in co- 
operation of schools with museums and 
libraries? 

15. What, if any, work is the system now 
doing that might be dropped without serious 
injury to educational results? 

16. What, if any, needed work is the system 
failing to do, or failing to expand rapidly 
enough? 

17. Where is the overhead large enough, too 
small, or too large for administration and 
supervision ? 

18. How, if at all, can the auditing depart- 
ment be made of greater help in operation 
results ? 

19. How, if at all, can better results be 
obtained by changes or extensions in the edu- 
cational staff’s provision for studying best 
practices in our own system and elsewhere? 

20. How can this board be more effective 
in its current study of what is done for children 
and what is done with public money by our 
school system? 
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THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION—(I1.) 


Even that type of recitation known as the 
topical recitation is lacking in effectiveness. In 
the topical recitation (in geography, history, 
English, etc.) the teacher has an opportunity 
to impart knowledge, to train the pupils, to 
guide their thoughts, and to arouse their inter- 
est, but it is a limited opportunity. It is 
limited because of the fact that the 
teacher and not the pupil reciting is the one on 
whom the attention of the class is fixed. The 
class is not consciously the audience, and the 
pupil is not consciously addressing the class as 
his audience, but reciting to the teacher. The 
pupil is not imparting his idea or his views to 
a critical audience of his peers, but is reciting 
a lesson to one individual, the teacher. 

In any of the old types of recitation as con- 
ducted by the teacher the subject matter is the 
most important element. Subject matter is an 
important element in any form or type of 
recitation, but we should recognize the fact 
that the subject is not the most important 
thing. The pupil himself is the important fac- 
tor, and the development of the pupil rather 
than the development of the subject must be 
the aim of the teacher. 

Two of the things that the recitation period 
should accomplish are to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and develop the reasoning power of the 
pupils. The ordinary recitation does not do 
this. A second year junior high school class 
not long ago read Longfellow’s “The Village 
Blacksmith” as one of their selections during 
an oral reading period. Toward the close of 
the lesson the superintendent who happened to 
be present asked the pupils to tell in writing 
what picture was brought to their minds by the 
words :— 

“Beneath the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.” 

To seven pupils the words conveyed a mental 
picture of the blacksmith standing beneath a 
large tree. These pupils didn’t know the mean- 
ing of the word “smithy,” and while any type 
of recitation ought to have resulted in a better 
understanding of the poem than those boys 
and girls had, it is pretty certain that if the 
teacher had made use of the socialized recita- 
tion every pupil in the class, in the give and 
take of the class work, would have gained a 
clear idea of what a smithy is. 

The recitation for pupils above the seventh 
grade, except in a few schools, has been based 
on study outside the classroom, and has been 
a testing period. In an oral reading class exer- 
cise even today it is no uncommon thing to 
hear a teacher say: “Mary, how many times 
did you read over this lesson?” or, “ John, you 
should have studied your lesson until you 
knew all the words,” and it is very likely’ that 
Mary and John have had no direction or super- 
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Revere, Mass. 


W. C. MCGINNIS 





vision of their study of the lesson. The excel- 
lent methods of directed learning, common in 
the reading lessons in the first and second 
grades, somehow do not carry over into the 
grades above the second. 

Bulletin 25 for 1921, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, Junior High School Manual, 
treats of the learning process as follows :— 

“There may be distinguished three plans of 
instruction in the stimulation of learning by the 
pupil. In order given they have been charac- 
teristic of successive epochs of educational em- 
phasis. The radical change in passing from the 
first to the second and then to the third is a 
perfect index of the changed relations between 
teacher and pupil, and constitutes one of the 
most hopeful signs for the future. 

Plan 1.—Recitation based on study outside the 
classroom. 

Plan 2.—Recitation, assignment, and study in 
the classroom. : 

Plan 3.—Directed learning in the classroom. 

“Under Plan 1 the work is conceived as learn- 
ing the statements contained in the textbook 
by methods that the pupils acquire with little 
or no assistance. It assumes that the pupils 
have proper facilities for work at home, and 
that the accumulation of information is the 
chief end of education. 

“Plan 2 is found in many good schools. It 
emphasizes careful assignment of work, pro- 
vides an opportunity for the teacher to observe 
the pupils when studying, so that he can im- 
prove the character of the assignment from 
day to day and can suggest the use of better 
methods of study, secure better working con- 
ditions, and facilitate individual! help for the 
slower pupils.” 

Let us consider some of the prevailing con- 
ceptions, or misconceptions of the socialized 
recitation, which have a tendency to cause 
many experienced and efficient teachers to re- 
ject the socialized recitation in foto. 

“The teacher’s work must be done before 
school and once in the classroom she becomes 
only a member of the group.” 

“The teacher is but a unit just as each child 
is a unit.” 

If the teacher does her work only outside 
the classroom, and when in the classroom must 
restrict her participation to a democratic equali- 
zation of time with each of the forty other 
units, she has little or no opportunity to give 
the pupils the value of her outside the class- 
room work, then the work represents lost time 
and wasted energy on her part. 

“Nothing must be allowed to __ interfere 
with the freedom of the discussion and the 
teacher should not kill the interest by attempt- 
ing to direct the pupils to a consideration of 
what she thinks are the most important points.” 
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The underlying thought here is probably 
sound, but it is expressed in exaggerated and 
misleading form. To get children to think and 
to express their thought freely is one of the 
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legitimate and important aims of the socialized 
recitation. However, it is not only proper but 
also necessary at times to interfere with the 
freedom of the discussion. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AND LABORATORY NEEDS. 


A. C. MONAHAN 


This is the day of the laboratory in educa- 
tion. Thirty years ago laboratories were just 
becoming common in high schools and acad- 
emies for courses in physics and chemistry. 
Now. no secondary school is built without 
them, not only for the subjects mentioned, but 
for all other science work. Junior High 
Schools also have laboratories for science, and 
even well-planned and equipped elementary 
schools have special laboratories for elementary 
science, nature study, agriculture and geog- 
raphy. Special rooms for sewing, cooking, 
and workshops of various sorts are laboratories 
although commonly called by other names. 

The installation of laboratories is significant, 
but perhaps more so is the growth of the 
laboratory idea. Teachers of history, litera- 


ture, mathematics, and languages are talking of 
the “laboratory method” of teaching even 


these subjects. The “project method,” talked 
and written about so much the past year or 
two, is in reality a “laboratory method,” an 
attempt to bolster up the teaching of the so- 
called academic subjects by means somewhat 
similar to those contributing to the success of 
the laboratory in the sciences. 

The importance of the laboratory in school 
work is generally fully recognized; still manu- 
facturers of and dealers in laboratory furniture, 
supplies, apparatus, and equipment are quite 
generally agreed that in the ordinary city 
school system the city superintendent and his 
office give less attention to their laboratory 
needs than to almost any. other kind of 
materials that are purchased for their schools. 
City superintendents study with the utmost 
care the architect’s plans for new _ build- 
ings, or remodeling of old buildings, to see 
that the rooms are properly arranged, heated, 
lighted, and ventilated, but give little attention 
to the peculiar needs of rooms for laboratories, 
and very often permit the architect to design 
the laboratory furniture. The wiser superin- 
tendents know that such furniture is seldom 
as well designed as that of the specialized 
laboratory furniture factory, and when built in 
the general contract is not comparable in 
looks or usefulness with the factory-made. 

Superintendents pay little attention to the 
ordering of laboratory apparatus, equipment 
and supplies. Requisitions for textbooks, maps, 
charts, drawing and general supplies have, asa 


rule, his close inspection. He is apt to leave 
the laboratory supplies, together with the 
janitor’s supplies, to a clerk or a purchasing 
agent. The purchasing agent is not a chemist, 
and “ten pounds of sodium nitrate” are just 
ten pounds of sodium nitrate, and the lowest 
bidder gets the order regardless of quality. 
A voltmeter to him is a voltmeter; in his eyes 
a pine table of the dimensions in the requisition 
is “just as good” as the special table of the 
laboratory furniture expert. The city superin- 
tendent appreciates that of two textbooks in 
physics, for instance, one may be much more 
desirable than the other, but he does not seem 
to appreciate the differences in laboratory fur- 
niture, nor in scientific apparatus and supplies. 
He should, and he should classify such pur- 
chases with professional equipment for his 
personal attention, and leave to his purchasing 
agent the buying without his approval only of 
the material not used in actual teaching. 

The writer has asked many superintendents 
why they do not give personal attention to 
laboratory needs and has come to the conclu- 
sion that it is because they, as a class, do not 
appreciate the difference in material nor in 
workmanship. He has always suggested that 
they visit a factory making standard 
laboratory furniture, or a factory making 
apparatus and equipment. They would be de- 
lighted with their visit, for they would find 
themselves among a group of school men— 
men who have gone from teaching to the de- 
velopment of teaching equipment. professional 
work just as truly as their work as superin- 
tendents. They will find highly trained chemists 
and physicists with successful high school, col- 
lege, or university teaching experience, en- 
gaged in these factories testing and designing. 
They will find them as absorbed in their work 
as the most desirable teachers are absorbed 
in their teaching—devoting their thought and 
energy toward the development of what will 
make their fellow-teachers’ classroom work 
most successful. Such a visit will convince any 
superintendent of the genuine professional 
spirit of the leading men in the best factories 
and will probably impress him with the 
necessity of his part of more attention to the 
kinds and quality of the purchases for the 
science teaching in the schools under his 
charge. 
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E. S. DREHER, who goes to the faculty of 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
has had an interesting and important profes- 
sional career. Thirty-five years ago he went 
to Columbia, South Carolina, for work with 
Dr. David B. Johnson in his new Normal 
School work, which was then only two years 
old. Now he goes from Greensboro, North 
Carolina, to be with Dr. Johnson in the great 
Winthrop College. It is interesting to have 
known men like Professor Dreher ig all the 
years. 

WALTER SPLAWN, the new president of 
the State University of Texas, is warmly wel- 
comed by the faculty, the school people, and 
the public generally. The University has been 
without a president so long, has had so many 
rumors and declinations that the election of 
a man so highly esteemed and widely known 
in the state has given an entirely new educa- 
tional thrill to Texas. 

ARTHUR H. WILDE, dean of School of 
Education, Boston University, makes a highly 
gratifying report of professional progress. Tur 
some unaccountable reason this University, 
which has always been an important source of 
supply for teachers in New England, never had 
any professional work for teachers until six 
years ago, when Dr. Arthur H. Wilde was 
allowed to direct a School of Education, and, 
all told, he mustered seventy-five students that 
year. This year more than 1,805 have regis- 
tered for work in the School of Education. Dr. 
Wilde and Dr. Holmes of Harvard have united 
in Harvard-Boston University Extensicn 
Courses under the direction of Professor J. | 
Mahoney, and 1,370 have done college credit 
work from Portland, Maine, and Manchester, 
New Hampshire, to Danielson, Hartford and 
Meriden, Connecticut. In this famous exten- 
sion work the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education has joined heartily and efficiently 

In all this Dr. Wilde has been the moving 
spirit from the Boston University end, and he 
has done it all with no financial aid from the 
general funds of Boston University. Dr. Wilde 
has made bricks without straw, and from those 
bricks has constructed a really wonderful pro- 
fessional creation. From five graduates in 
1919 it gave eighty-three bachelors’ degrees 
and fourteen masters’ degrees this year. Now, 
Dr. Wilde is able to add to his faculty two of 
the best educational scholars in the country. 
Professor Jesse B. Davis, who is to be the 
head of the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, has not only achieved great things pro- 
fessionally, but is one of the best known and 
most highly esteemed leaders in the country. 
The fact that he has chosen Boston University 
of the opportunities offered is proof of his 
faith in Boston University. In Grand Rapids 
he gave his school a national reputation and 
no one in the United States could give 
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secondary education in a university higher 


prestige than he will give Boston University, 
Herbert Blair, in school administration, brings 
a range of eminently successful experience 
which will mean much to New England as 
well as to the University. It was Herbert Blair 
who first gave the Range in Northeastern Min. 
nesota national fame, upon which it has built 
so nobly. His opportunity at Hibbing came 
because of the reputation he made in the State 
Normal School of Duluth. He has the best 
of scholastic equipment, all the glow of a 
professional crusader, with the personality of 
a leader. 

FRANK W. SIMMONDS, American Bankers 
Association, 110 East Forty-second street, New 
York, a man who has attained high national 
influence in banking circles, was ardently ad- 
mired as a school man when he was an every- 
day superintendent in Kansas and at Lewiston, 
Idaho. He is manager of the State Bankers’ 
Division of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and his addresses are every way virile and 
vivacious. We know of no better public speaker 
than Frank W. Simmonds, one-time 
master, now banker. 

STEPHEN B. L. 


school- 


PENROSE, president of 
Whitman C Walla Walla, Washington, 
for thirty years, has seen the college enroll- 
ment increase from two college grade students 
in 1894 to more than 500 college grade stu- 
dents in 1924. Dr. Penrose graduated from 
Williams College in 1885 at the age of twenty- 
one. He accepted the presidency of Whitman 
nine years later. He is not only the dean of 
university presidents in the Pacific Northwest, 
but is easily the most influential educator not 
only because of his aquaintance through the 
years, but because of his’ prominence in all re- 
ligious activities and his personality. Just now 
he is leading his college in a noble endowment 
crusade. 


lege, 


M. F. ANDREW, long assistant  superit- 
tendent in Cincinnati, and a highly progres- 


sive educator with a delightful personality, re 
tired to a small farm that he owned. Now he 
is on the faculty of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, and is ome 
of the most efficient members of the faculty. 
It is even better for that University to have 
him than it is for him to be there. 

WILLIAM LUSK WEBSTER FIELD, prit- 
cipal of the Milton Academy, received the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts from Har- 
vard at the Commencement this year. This de 
gree from Harvard has high significance in 
scholastic circles as it represents the mature 
judgment of expert critics of professional 
leadership. In this case it recognizes the rare 
ability required to be the principal of Milton 
Academy, which has in all the years been in a 
class by itself in scholarly culture. 
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PRESIDENT RYAN’S BROADCASTING 


The three school high spot contests conducted by radio under the auspices of 
W J Y have convinced me that education is a live topic in New York City. The 
function of education has proven highly interesting to both taxpayer and parent, both 
of which civic responsibilities I am proud to possess. 


As President of the Board of Education I naturally feel a keen responsibility for 
educational efficiency in our beloved New York City. The present city administration 
has been wonderfully generous in appropriating over $100,000,000 a year for carrying 
on educational programs and $160,000,000 for building new schools. A school board 
that is expending such vast sums naturally wants to know whether the taxpayer’s 


money is being spent with idealism and with efficiency. 


\ 


We have recently begun a co-operative and constructive school survey of New 
York City’s public schools. Superintendent O’Shea and I are the survey committee. 
If you have constructive suggestions to make we will welcome them. .-We have set 
out to make our headquarters management just as modern and businesslike as that of 
any private corporation spending $100,000,000 a year. 


The very first question our school board asked the school survey to answer is 
“What are the chief high spots or excellencies of our school system?” This query 
is transmitted to each of the special surveyors, who must answer “What chief high 
spots or excellencies have you noted in our schools?” 

After asking us to list high spots, the Board asked us to answer nineteen other 
questions about ways to increase efficiency. We want all surveyors to look for school 
high spots, because we are sure their suggestions will be more helpful if they do 


actually discover the excellent work that is already being done. 


Pleasure is contagious. Any job well done is contagious. We want our school 
left hand to know what our school right hand is doing. We want every employee — 
whether custodian, teacher, principal or superintendent —to have the encouragement 


of knowing that excellent work in our school system cannot be kept a secret. 


We want to make best practices among custodians, teachers and officers high spot 
examples that may be made a matter of general application through the school sys- 
tem. Excellent devices must not only be praised but must be generalized. 


We human beings work together best and hardest for what we like. That is why 
the New York school survey is searching for school high spots and is grateful to out- 
of-town educators for telling New York and the metropolitan district about suggestive 


new steps in education. 


Our survey must not only engender enthusiasm for work well done but must seek 
to modernize educational procedure. It must perpetuate harmony within the system. 


It must give the public information. 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 


A study of Volume XIII., 1924-25, of “ Who’s 
Who in America” is of increasing interest with 
25,357 names. Nowhere else is there such an 
effort made to exclude persons whose life 
record is not of general interest and to include 
those who are. Money can get no one in, nor 
the lack of it keep one out. While absolute 
justice is impossible there is no longer any 
question but that this is the first approach to 
justice that has been attempted. 

Here are a few gossipy facts: New York was 
the birthplace of 3,491, but is the residence of 
5,441, while in Massachusetts, the second in 
number, 2,020 were born, but only 1,979 reside 
there. In Pennsylvania 2,007 were born and 
only 1,656 reside there. In Ohio, fourth, 1,856 
were born there, and only 963 reside there. 

As place of residence the list is as follows: 
New York, 5,441; Massachusetts, 1,979; Illinois, 
1,681; Pennsylvania, 1,656; District of Colum- 
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only 28 were born there; Kentucky, 246; Kan- 
sas, 218; Rhode Island, 217; Alabama, 211; 
Nebraska, 194; Maine, 193; New Hampshire, 
181; South Carolina, 175; Oklahoma, 162; 
Oregon, 160; Louisiana, 148; West Virginia, 
125; Vermont, 118; South Dakota, 116. Of 
foreign countries as place of birth the record 
is as follows: Canada, 542; England, 458, Ger- 
many, 316; Ireland, 135; Scotland, 129; Russia, 
92; Sweden, 87; France, 76; Italy, 60; Norway, 
48; Austria, 43; Poland, 34; Hungary, 33; 
Switzerland, 33; Wales, 32; India, 30; Den- 
mark, 28; Holland, 28; Turkey, 25; China, 22; 
Czechoslovakia, 19; Belgium, 16; British West 
Indies, 16; Japan, 16; Lithuania, 13; Roumania, 
11; Syria, 11. 

Of the women, 53 per cent. are married, 88 
per cent. had training above the secondary 
school. One-half of these were trained in 
Women’s Colleges, 45 per cent. are writers, 16 


bia, 1,434; California, 1,325—though only 338 per cent. educators, 8 per cent. social workers, 


were born in that state; Ohio, 963; New Jer- 
sey, 932; Connecticut, 758; Missouri, 586 
Michigan, 490; Maryland, 483; Minnesota, 455; 
Virginia, 382; Indiana, 374—though 859 were 
born there; Texas, 365—though only 232 
were born there; Wisconsin, 355; Iowa, 
324—though 698 were born there; Ten- 
nessee, 306; Georgia, 298; Colorado, 291— 
though only 61 were born there; North 
Carolina, 266; Washington State, 251—though 


. 
? 





7 per cent. artists, 4 per cent. actresses, 3 per 
cent. singers, 2 per cent. editors, nearly 2 per 
cent. are physicians. 

Of the women 33 per cent. were born in the 
Middle Atlantic States, 22 per cent. in the 
East North Central States, 21.5 per cent. in 
New England, 6 per cent. in the Southern 
States, four-fifths were born east of the 
Mississippi river and north of the Ohio. 





I wish that there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 

Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches 
And all of our poor selfish grief 

Could be dropped like a shabby old coat at the door 
And never put on again. 


I wish we could come on it all unaware, 
Like a hunter who finds a lost trail; 

And I wish that the one whom our blindness had done 
The greatest injustice of all 

Could be at the gates, like an old friend that waits 
For the comrade he’s gladdest to hail. 


We would find all the things we intended to do 
But forgot, and remembered—too late, 

Little praises unspoken, little promises broken 
And all of the thousand and one 

Little duties neglected that might have perfected 
The day for one less fortunate. 





THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN 


LOUISA FLETCHER TARKINGTON 








It wouldn’t be possible not to be kind 
In the Land of Beginning Again; 


And the ones we misjudged and the ones whom we 


grudged 
Their moments of victory here, 
Would fini in the grasp of our loving handclasp 
More than penitent lips could explain. 


For what had been hardest we'd know had been best, 
And what had seemed lost would be gain; 

For there isn’t a sting that will not take wing 
When we've faced it and laughed it away; 


And I think that the laughter is most what we're after 


In the Land of Beginning Again! 


So I wish that there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, _ 

Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches 
And all of our poor, selfish grief 

Could be dropped like a shabby old coat at the door, 
And never put on again. 

—Exchange. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


W. E. PULSIFER 
[Extracts from Address.] 


I give a brief record of the organization of history of these houses in chronological 
the houses now engaged in educational publish- sequence rather than in alphabetical order, be- 
ing, mentioning the titles of some of the ear- ginning with the earliest American house en- 
lier textbooks produced. I have considered the gaged in textbook publishing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


Christopher Sower (Saiir), the founder of gomery County, Pennsylvania. This is known as 
this house, issued in 1733 as his first venture 
in publishing, a schoolbook entitled “Ein 
A BC und Buchstabier Buch.” In 1747 he 
published a German and English grammar; 


the first American treatise on school teaching. 
In 1758 Christopher Sower was succeeded by 
his son, Christopher Sower, 2nd, and he by 


B4 r his son, Samuel. In 1799 another son, David, 
in 1750 “ The Golden AB C, or the School of Sr., took charge of the business. In 1842 
Knowledge m Rhymes (English translation Charles G., son of David, Jr., succeeded his 
of German title); in 1771, “ The New England ; s a : 

; 2 father. In 1888, 150 years after the founding, 
Primer, Enlarged.” Although he began pub- . . a ' 
a. ai ae : the firm was incorporated as the Christopher 
lishing in German, he was soon printing in en : =. : : 
both German and English, and he issued from ~°WST aes sae with Charles D. Sower as 
six to twelve books a year until his death. His president. In 1910 the officers were: Albert 

; - . ‘ ~ ~— ee OR ; i ‘ Pus es 
most important educational publication was M. Sower, president; James L. Pennypacker, 
“Die Schul-Ordnung,” written by Christopher vice-president; Daniel B. Hassan, secretary 
Dock, a remarkable schoolmaster in Mont- and treasurer. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, INC. 


This business began as a retail store pany absorbed the successful publishing firm 
started by Ebenezer Battelle, in Boston of Roberts Brothers of Boston, thereby secur- 
in 1784. Four years later the concern ing a large miscellaneous line, including the 
issued its first book and became a pub-- works of Louisa Alcott. In 1913 the house 
lisher in the strict sense of the word. was incorporated as Little, Brown & Company, 
From 1784 to 1913 there was a succession of Inc., without change in the personnel of the 
partners entering and leaving the organization, organization. 
and in the early days the name of the house The present educational enterprise of this com- 
was changed frequently, according to the pany was started in May, 1904, and the first 
changes in partnership. The name of Little & two schoolbooks of the present list were a 
Brown was adopted in 1830, when James school edition of “The Man Without a Coun- 
Brown and Charles C. Little owned the busi- try,” and the series known as the Wide Awake 
ness. James Brown may more truly be called Readers. Little, Brown & Company are known 
the founder of the present house than any as the publishers of Bancroft’s History of the 
other one man. In 1898 Little, Brown & Com- United States, also of Daniel Webster’s works. 


BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO. 


Mr. Young, the present president of this or- were the publishers of Lindley Murray’s 
ganization, writes :— Grammar. 
“The records of the family tree of the San- Robert S. Davis, then Robert S. Davis & 


Following Loring & Edmunds came 
Company, then Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, and 
now Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company. 

“In addition to the Lindley Murray Gram- 
mar, one of the notable achievements of the 


have is of the publication of Staniford’s ‘ Short Sia teagan Benj. H. woe ——— 
but Comprehensive Grammar Rendered Sim- raion, ee Oh a ee ened 
| ee ai a PPR ig metics. The first contract for these books goes 
ple and Easy by Familiar Questions and An- mee : : 
swers Adapted to the Capacity of Youth.’ back to 1882. Greenleaf, by the wen? © Maine 
This was printed by Mannering & Loring, of teacher, sold the copyright of his first book for 
Boston, January, 1797. Later came ‘The Ele- $10,000 in gold. This was more money than 
ments of English Grammar,’ by Adoniram Jud- Greenleaf had ever seen before in his life, and 
son in 1808. Following Mannering & Loring he at once took the boat to Boston to deposit 
came the firm of Loring & Edmunds, They it.” 


born publications go back into the eighteenth 
century. The predecessors of the present con- 
cern appear to have been in the textbook busi- 
ness from the beginning, and to have specialized 
in English grammars. The earliest trace we 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


Charles Wiley 
1807. John Wiley came into it as a clerk in 
1820 and continued until 1890. He had asso- 
ciated with him at various times George Pal- 
mer Putnam, Mr. Long, and Robert Halsted. 
The concern became John Wiley & Sons in 
1865. Major William H. Wiley entered it in 


established the business in 


HARPER & 


This house was founded in 1817 by John 
Harper, Wesley Harper, James Harper, and 
Fletcher Harper. Harper & Brothers began to 
publish educational books in 1836, the title of 
their first publication being Professor Anthon’s 
Classical Series. Some of their most notable 
educational books are the Harper Geographies, 


Harper’s United States Series of Readers, 
Harper’s Arithmetics, Rolfe’s Shakespeare, 
Swinton’s Language Books, Green’s “ Short 


1875, and W. O. Wiley in 1890. The house was 
incorporated in 1904. 

The first educational publication was a His. 
tory of the United States, which was issued 
by the founder of the house just after the War 
of 1812, and contained an account of that war, 
The first technical book was published in 1819, 
entitled “A View of the Lead Mines of Mis. 
souri,” by Henry R. Schoolcraft. 


BROTHERS. 


History of the English People,” Harper’s Greek 
and Latin texts. In 1890 or thereabouts the 
American Book Company bought the educa- 
tional list of Harper & Brothers. 

James Harper, the oldest brother of the 
original four Harpers, was elected Mayor of 
New York City in 1844. He originated the 
idea of the magazine, and Fletcher, who was 
an unusually fine business man, the idea of 
Harper’s Weekly. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


Daniel Appleton, who was a dry goods mer- 
chant in Boston, moved and established him- 
self in business in New York in 1825. He be- 
gan the bookselling business at 16 Exchange 
Place by the importation of editions of Eng- 
lish books. The bookselling business was soon 
carried on by Daniel Appleton’s eldest son, 
William H. Appleton. The first book published 
in this country by Mr. Appleton was a little 
volume entitled “Crumbs from the Master’s 


Table,” issued in 1831. William H. Appleton 
became a partner with his father in 1838, and 
the firm became D. Appleton & Company. In 
1848 Daniel Appleton retired, and William H. 
and his brother, John A. Appleton, became 
partners in the business. Daniel Appleton died 
in 1849. His son, Daniel Sidney Appleton, 
became a partner in 1849, and later George S. 
Appleton and Samuel Francis Appleton, also 


sons of Daniel Appleton, became partners. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY. 


The original firm of which this com- 
pany owas the successor was Truman 
& Smith, organized about 1834 by William B. 
Truman and Winthrop B. Smith. On June 2, 
1834, this house published an Introduction to 
Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic. It was the firm’s 
first school book. Mr. Truman retiring, Mr. 
Smith carried on the business of educational 
publishing in the second story over a small 
shop on Main street, Cincinnati. He was the 
sole proprietor of the McGuffey Readers and 
his other publications from 1841 until about 
1852. He then admitted, as partners, Edwar¢ 
Sargent and Daniel Bartow Sargent, his wife’s 
brothers, and the firm became W. B. Smiti 
& Co. 

Mr. Smith made an arrangement with Clark, 
Austin & Smith, of New York, to become the 
Eastern publishers of the McGuffey Readers, 
and a duplicate set of plates was sent to New 
York. From these plates editions of the 
Readers were manufactured, largely at Clare- 
mont, N.H., bearing on the title page the im- 


print of Clark, Austin & Smith. The Smith of 


this firm was Cornelius Smith, a brother of 
Winthrop B. Smith. 
W. B. Smith retiring, a new firm under 


the name of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle was 
organized April 20, 1863, with Edward Sar- 
gent, Obed J. Wilson, and Anthony H. Hinkle 
as partners, and with W. B. Smith and D. B. 
Sargent as special partners. In 1866 Lewis 
Van Antwerp was admitted as a_ partner, 
and on April 20, 1868, the firm of Sargent, 
Wilson & Hinkle was dissolved. Mr. Sargent 
retired, and the new firm, Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co., bought all the assets. Caleb Bragg 
in 1871 became a partner in Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co. On April 20, 1877, the firm of Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. was dissolved, and the business 
was purchased by the new firm, Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., of which Lewis Van Antwerp, 
Caleb S. Bragg, Henry H. Vail, Robert F. 
Leaman, A. Howard Hinkle, and Henry 7. 
\mbrose were the partners. 

Mr. Van Antwerp retired January 22, 1890, 
just previous to the sale of the copyrights and 
plates owned by the firm to the American 
Book Company. The four active partners in 
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each of whom had been in the 





that firm, 






schoolbook business some twenty-five years, 
entered the employ of the American Book 
€ was Company. Mr. Bragg and Mr. Hinkle re- 






mained in charge of the Cincinnati business, 



































| His. Dr. Vail and Mr. Ambrose went to New York, 
issued the former as editor-in-chief, the latter at first 
War 
War, 
1819, 
Mis. 

The business was started in 1831, but the 
publication of Webster’s Dictionary was not 
undertaken until 1843. The founders were the 

: brothers, George and Charles Merriam, and 

reek the original co-partnership style was G. & 

the C. Merriam. In 1856 Homer Merriam joined 

luca- the other brothers, with no change in the firm 
style. 

the In 1882 the firm name was changed to G. & 

r of C. Merriam & Company, and at that time 

the Orlando M. Baker and H. Curtis Rowley were 

was admitted to partnership. In 1892 the co-part- 

a of nership was changed to a corporation, styled 
G. & C. Merriam Company. George Merriam, 
one of the founders of the company, died 
shortly before 1882, and about that time 
Charles Merriam retired from the firm. There- 

eton after the active management of the business 

and 7 

In 

H. 

ame 

died This firm was launched in 1837 by the late 

com George Palmer Putnam, who was born at 

Fos Brunswick, Maine, in 1814 and died in 1872. 

ilso The London House was established in 1841. 

— Some years after the death of George Palmer 

Putnam, the firm was changed into a corpora- 
tion under the laws of the State of New York. 
Since 1880 the president of the corporation 

of has been Major George Haven Putnam, who 

was born in London in 1844. 

der Educational books, that is to say, books for 
vas the use of higher grade students, have been 
ar- 
kle 
B. 


vis 
The business of this firm was begun by 
A. S. Barnes about 1837 at Hartford, Conn., 








m but soon moved to Philadelphia, Pa., where the 
& title of the firm was changed to A. S. Barnes 
3 & Burr, Mr. Burr being a brother-in-law of 
& Mr. Barnes. A few years later the business 
n, was moved to 51 John street, New York City. 
é The name of Burr disappeared from the firm 
Ps early in its New York days, and the title be- 
4 came A. S. Barnes & Company. After a few 





years at 51 John street the business was 
moved to 111-113 William street, where it re- 
mained until 1890, when the textbook publica- 
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as treasurer, but later he became the president 
of the company. 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. 
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The most notable books published by these 


several firms, preceding and including Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., were McGuffey’s 
Readers and Speller, Ray’s Arithmetics, and 


Harvey’s Grammars. 





devolved upon Mr. Baker and Mr. Rowley. 
Later K. N. Washburn was made one of the 
managers. Mr. Baker died in 1914, and at the 
present time the active management of the 
business is in the hands of Mr. Rowley, Mr. 
Baker’s two sons, A. G. Baker and H. W. 
Baker, and Mr. Washburn. 

The original firm of G. & C. Merriam, shortly 
after becoming established in 1831, began pub- 
lishing educational books in a small way. The 
first of these publications seem to have been a 
series of school readers, “The Child’s Guide, 
Village Reader,” etc. For many years, how- 
ever, and probably almost from the time that 
they acquired the rights in Webster’s Dic- 


tionary, G. & C. Merriam and their succes- 
sors have confined their publications to the 
Genuine Webster Dictionaries. 






included in the Putnam list, but common school 


books have not been included. The first book 
coming under the description of “ educational” 
published by the house was “The Tabular 
Views of Universal History,” compiled in 1832 
by the late George Palmer Putnam. 

The present firm consists of Major George 
Haven Putnam, Irving Putnam, Sidney Haven 
Putnam, Edmund W. Putnam, and George Pal- 
mer Putnam, under the firm name of G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 






tions were purchased by the American Book 
Company. During the period between the 
establishment of the business in New York 
and 1890, Mr. Barnes took in as partners, in 
the order named, his son, Alfred C. Barnes, 
Henry W. Curtis, Charles J. Barnes, a nephew, 
and Henry B. Barnes, Edwin M. Barnes, 
Richard S. Barnes, and William D. Barnes, all 
sons of A. S. Barnes. At the time of the sale 
of the business to the American Book Com- 
pany, the partners of the firm consisted of 
the five sons of A. S. Barnes, and Charles J. 
Barnes of Chicago. 
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Mr. Merrill writes :— 

“It appears that the original house was 
founded by William G. Webster, a son of Dr. 
Noah Webster, author of the Dictionary, and 
Lucius E. Clark, a farmer’s son who was born 
at Washington, Conn., July 4, 1814. They be- 
gan business under the name of Webster & 
Clark in 1842. A few years later Mr. Webster 
retired and Mr. Clark, associated with Jere- 
miah B. Austin of Wallingford, Conn., con- 
tinued the business under the name of Clark 
& Austin. Soon afterward Cornelius Smith of 
W. B. Smith & Co. of Cincinnati became a part- 
ner and the firm name was changed to Clark, 
Austin & Smith. In 1859 Mr. Smith died and 
the firm was reorganized under the name of 
Clark, Austin, Maynard & Company, Effing- 
ham Maynard and Livingston Snedeker being 
admitted to partnership. 

“The Civil War, beginning two years later, 
brought disaster to the firm. A large amount 
of money due from Southern customers was 
uncollectable and after a desperate struggle to 
hold over, a compromise with its creditors be- 
came necessary. After obtaining releases from 
creditors, the business was resumed in 1863 
by Clark & Maynard, whose careful and 
efficient management enabled them in 1872 to 
pay in full, principal and interest, all the debts 






Henry Ivison, a bookseller at Auburn, N.Y., 
came to New York in 1846 and was admitted 
to the firm of Mark H. Newman & Company. 
In 1852 a new partnership for three years was 
founded under the firm name of Newman & 
Ivison, but the senior partner died before the 
end of the first year, leaving the business en- 
tirely in Mr. Ivison’s hands. Mr. Ivison later 
bought out the entire interest of the concern 
and took in as a partner H. F. Phinney of 
Cooperstown, N.Y., an experienced books -Iler 
and son-in-law of J. Fenimore Cooper. In 
1866 Mr. Phinney’s health failed and Messrs. 
Birdseye Blakeman, Augustus C. Taylor, and 
Mr. Ivison’s eldest son, David B., were ad- 
mitted to the firm, which was continued under 
the name of Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 







The business was founded in 1846 by Isaac 
D. Baker and Charles Scribner, under the firm 
name of Baker & Scribner. Later the organi- 
zation became a partnership under the different 
names of Charles Scribner & Company, and 
Scribner & Armstrong. Charles Scribner 
died in 1871, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, John’ Blair Scribner. Mr. Arm- 
strong retired in 1878 and the business was 
then reorganized as a partnership under the 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & COMPANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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from which the firm of Clark, Austin, May- 
nard & Company had been released. Their 
most notable contributions to textbook publisi- 
ing were the Anderson Historical Series and 
the Reed & Kellogg Grammars. 

he Mr. Clark retired from business at the close 
of 1888, and Mr. Maynard, with Mr. Everett 
Yeaw of Lawrence Mass., continued the business 
under the firm name of Effingham Maynard & 
Company. In 1893 the firm consolidated with 
that of Charles E. Merrill & Company, consist- 
ing of Charles E. Merrill and Edwin C. Merrill, 
the resulting organization being incorporated 
under the name of Maynard, Merrill & Company 
Its officers were Effingham Maynard, Charles E. 
Merrill, Everett Yeaw, and Edwin C. Merrill, 
Mr. Maynard died in 1899. Charles E. 
Merrill bought the Maynard interest from the 
two sons of Mr. Maynard, and the name of 
the corporation was changed to Charles E, 
Merrill Company. In 1910 Mr. Yeaw, now the 
head of Newson & Company, retired from the 
organization, which was joined a few years 
later by Edwin W. Fielder. The present 
officers are Charles E. Merrill, president: 
Charles E. Merrill, Jr., vice-president ; Halsey 
M. Collins, secretary; and Edwin W. Fielder 
treasurer. These officers, with Harold S, 


Brown, are the directors.” 





Subsequently, on the withdrawal of Mr. Phin- 
ney, the firm name was changed to Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Mr. Ivison retired 


from the firm in 1881. In 1890 the business 
of this concern was purchased by the Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

In Ivison & Company’s Almanac for the year 
1847 are found advertisements of Porter’s 
“Rhetorical Reader,” Newman’s “ Rhetoric” 
and “Elements of Political Economy,” Day 
and Thomson’s series of “ Practical Arith- 


metic,” Sander’s School Readers, Wilson’s His- 
tories of the United States, Bradbury & San- 
ders’ “ Young Choir or School Singing Book,” 
Gray’s “Elements of Chemistry,” and Hitch- 
cock’s “Elementary Geology.” 





firm name of Charles Scribner’s Sons, with 
John Blair Scribner as the head, the other 
partners being Charles Scribner and Arthur 
H. Scribner, sons of the founder. When John 
Blair Scribner died in 1879, Charles Scribner 
became the head of the business. In 1904 the 
corporation of Charles Scribner’s Sons was 
formed with Charles Scribner, president, and 
Arthur H. Scribner, vice-president, and that 
organization remains the same in 1921. 
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This firm originally was Lippincott, Grambo 
& Company, founded in 1850, and later be- 
came J. B. Lippincott Company. The present 
Lippincott who is the head of the concern is 
the son of the original founder, J. B. Lippin- 
cott. 

Some of the old-time schoolbooks pulslished 
by J. B. Lippincott Company were Comly’s 
Speller, Sanford’s Arithmetic, Cutter’s An- 
atomy, Wilson’s Readers, and Webster’s Speller. 







In 1850 Daniel Lothrop and his brothers, 
John and Henry, formed a partnership known 
as D. Lothrop & Company for the publishing 
of books in Dover, N.H. Their early publica- 
tions were mostly juvenile, and largely for use 
in Sunday School libraries. A little more than 
ten years later the business was removed to 
Boston, and later incorporated as D. Lothrop 
Company. After the death of Daniel Lothrop 
the business was reorganized in 1891 as the 
Lothrop Publishing Company, and so continued 
until 1904, when all its assets were purchased 
by Lee & Shepard. 

The Lothrop house published a great many 
books of educational value, like Gilman’s His- 
torical Readers, in three volumes, and Miss 
Cyr’s Interstate Primer and First Reader. 
Their most important educational book was 
“Finger Plays,” by Emilie Poulsson, of which 
110,000 copies have been sold. 

The firm of Lee & Shepard was founded in 
Boston in 1861 by William Lee, who had pre- 
viously been a partner of Phillips Sampson & 
Company, a Boston publishing house which 
went out of existence in the 50’s, and Charles 


Smith Sheldon of Albany, N.Y., organ- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. 
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In 1876 the firm purchased from Brewer 
& Tileston of Boston the entire rights in Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary. The house has published 
in this country Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” Hume’s and Macaulay’s 
Histories of England. It also projected Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine in 1867, issuing the first 
number in January, 1868. Its first editor was 
Lloyd Smith, the librarian of the Philadelphia 
library. 


A. B. Shepard. Mr. Shepard died in 1889, and 
Mr. Lee continued as sole partner untii June, 
1898, when he transferred his entire business 
to E. Fleming & Company, book binders, who 
continued the business by placing it in charge 
of Warren F. Gregory. 

Lee & Shepard were general publishers and, 
like D. Lothrop & Company, had strong lines 
of juveniles which were much used in school 
libraries. Of their distinctively educational 
books, the most successful were King’s “ ic- 
turesque Geographical Readers,” in six 
volumes. 

In 1904 the owners of Lee & Shepard pur- 
chased the entire assets of the Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, and incorporated the com- 
bined houses under the style Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. Mr. Gregory, the manager 
of Lee & Shepard, was elected general mana- 
ger and has held that position since. Among 
its most important works used educationally, 
in addition to those mentioned above, are the 
True Story Series, the U. S. Service Series, the 
translation of Froebel’s “Mother Play, with 
Music,” and books for younger readers. 







Sheldon as president and Joseph K. Butler as 





ized a firm which began business in New York 
City in 1853 at 115 Nassau street. He was 
soon joined by Mr. Birdseye Blakeman, who 
afterwards became a member of the firm of 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company. In 1857 
Isaac E. Sheldon, eldest son of Smith Sheldon, 
became a partner, and subsequently Isaac 
Shailor entered the firm. Mr. Shailor 
was killed a few years later in_ his 
barn by a stroke of lightning. This must have 
been in the early 70’s, and about that time 
Mr. Sheldon’s younger sons, Alexander E. 
Sheldon and William D. Sheldon, were made 
members of the firm. 

In 1891 the firm was incorporated under the 
name of Sheldon & Company, with Isaac E. 





secretary and treasurer. The following year 
they purchased the business of Taintor Bro- 
thers. Later the house of E. H. Butler & 
Company was merged with Sheldon & Com- 
pany, there being included in E. H. Butler & 
Company the firm of Cowperthwait & Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and a Pittsburgh firm, 
the name of which I think was H. I. Gurley & 
Company. Isaac E. Sheldon died about the 
first of July, 1898, and E. H. Butler was made 
president, the firm becoming Butler, Sheldon 
& Company. On January 1, 1903, the business 
of Butler, Sheldon & Company was purchased 
by the American Book Company and its books 
added to the list of that concern, 
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In 1859 William H. Rand was operating a 
job printing business at 148 Lake street, Chi- 
cago. About that time his plant was consoli- 
dated with the job department of the Chicago 
Tribune. In 1862 Andrew McNally, who had 
been in partnership with John Collins in the 
printing and stationery business on North Clark 
street, sold his interest and purchased a part- 
nership in the Tribune job office. He became 
superintendent of the business. In 1864 Rand 
and McNally bought out the Tribune interest 


In 1866 the co-partnership of Frederick Ley- 
poldt and Henry Holt was formed under the 
style of Leypoldt & Holt. From the start 
they were merely publishers and not retailers 
or printers. In 1871 H. O. Williams was ad- 
mitted to the firm; Mr. Leypoldt soon withdrew, 
and the firm name was changed to Holt & 
Williams. Two years later Mr. Williams re- 





This house was founded in 1867 by Edwin 
Ginn. He began business at No. 3 Beacon 
street, Boston, and soon admitted as a partner 
Aaron Lovell, afterward the head of the house 
known as A. Lovell & Company of New York. 
Mr. Ginn’s next partner was R. F. Leighton, 
the author of Leighton’s “ Latin Lessons,” then 
Frederick Ginn, Edwin Ginn’s brother. Later 
Daniel C. Heath and George A. Plimpton were 
admitted to the firm, Mr. Heath in 1876 and 
Mr. Plimpton in 1880. The firm was then 
known as Ginn & Heath. In 1885 the partner- 
ship was dissolved, Mr. Heath retiring. The 
business was continued by Edwin Ginn, George 
A. Plimpton and Frederick Ginn under the firm 
name of Ginn & Company. Since then there 
have been admitted at different times as mem- 
bers of the firm, Thomas Ballard, Justin H. 
Smith, Lewis Parkhurst, O.:P. Conant, Ralph 
L. Hayes, Selim S. White, Thomas W. Gilson, 
Fred M. Ambrose, Austin H. Kenerson, Henry 
R. Hilton, Richard S. Thomas, C. H. Thurber, 
T. B. Lawler, Dana W. Hall, Selden C. Smith, 
O. J. Laylander, F. C. Hodgdon, E. A. DeWitt, 
L. B. Robeson, Mark R. Jouett, Jr. J. W. 
Swartz, LeRoy J. Weed, Edward H. Kenerson, 
Norman C. Miller and H. B. Conway. Of this 





John Allyn began business in 1868. He im- 
ported and published a line of books, chiefly 
Greek, but in 1886 he issued Pennell’s His- 
tories of Greece and Rome, Comstock’s First 
Latin Book, and Kelsey’s Cesar. In 1888 Dr. 
George A. Bacon joined Mr. Allyn in equal 
partnership. Dr. Bacon had been, before he 
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in the job printing, and founded the co-partner- 
ship of Rand McNally & Company. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1873. The present 
president of the concern is H. B. Clow. 

Rand McNally & Company has been known 
as map makers, book publishers, atlas makers, 
bank publishers, ticket manufacturers, creators 
of map systems, and other specialties. It has 
published the Dodge Geographies, the Mace 
Histories, and a number of other large selling 
educational books. 






tired and the business was continued as Henry 
Holt & Company. Charles Holt, a brother of 
Henry Holt, was an active partner from 1878 
to 1903, when the house became a stock com- 
pany with Henry Holt as president, Roland 
Holt, vice-president, Edward N. Bristol, secre- 
tary, Joseph F. Vogelius, treasurer. In 1919 
Mr. Vogelius resigned after more than fifty 
years’ connection with the house. ; 






number there are now eighteen surviving part- 
ners. 

Edwin Ginn died in 1914. Of the other part- 
ners who have been admitted, Mr. Conant, Mr. 
Gilson, Mr. White, and Mr. Kenerson, Sr., have 
crossed the Great Divide. Justin H. Smith 
retired from the firm to enter the faculty of 
Dartmouth College. Mr. Ballard, Mr. Hayes 
and Mr. Ambrose also retired. ‘ 

The first educational book that Mr. Ginn 
published was Craik’s “ The English of Shake- 
speare.” This was followed by Goodwin’s 
“Greek Grammar,” the Allen & Greenough 
Latin series, White’s “Greek Lessons,” and a 
course of Grade School Music Readers by 
Luther Whiting Mason. This series was early 
introduced into the Boston schools and for some 
time was the standard series of school music 
in America. 

The Boston offices of Ginn & Company have 
been at Tremont Place, Beacon Street, in the 
old John Hancock house, and are now at 15 
Ashburton Place. 

The prototype of the Atheneum Press was 
started by Ginn & Heath in the early 80's. 
The building which now houses this establish- 


ment is located in Cambridge, and was erected 
in 1896. 





entered business, the principal of the Syracuse 
High School. Shortly after the partnership 
was formed, the house purchased Walker’s 
Physiology from A. Lovell & Company, but 
the book had already been in existence for 
some time. Both Mr. Allyn and Dr. Bacon are 
still living and carrying on their business. 
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THE CENTURY COMPANY. 


This company was organized July 21, 1870, 
by Roswell Smith and Josiah G. Holland. It 
is a corporation. Mr. Smith was the first 
president; he was succeeded by Frank Scott, 
he by W. W. Ellsworth, and he by Dr. W. 
Morgan Shuster, who is at the present time 
in office. 

Strictly educational publications were first 


“ec 


brought out in 


Economics 


1904, 
’ being the first volume to appear. 
Failor’s “ Plane and Solid Geometry,” Forman’s 
“Advanced Civies,” Smith’s “ Introduction to In- 
Thorndike’s “ Ele- 
iments of Composition and Rhetoric” were pub- 


Fetter’s “Principles of 


? 


organic Chemistry,” and 


lished shortly afterward. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 


The founder of Funk & Wagnalls Company 
was Dr. Isaac Kauffman Funk, who established 
the business in 1876 with The Metropolitan 
Pulpit, now The Homiletic Review. — Some 
months later he was joined by Adam W. Wag- 
nalls, and the two entered into partnership, 
forming the business of I. K. Funk & Com- 
pany. These two men were joined in 1879 by 
Robert J. Cuddihy. 

In 1891 Funk & Wagnalls Company 
organized with Dr. Funk as president; Adam 
W. Wagnalls, vice-president; Robert J. Cud- 
dihy, treasurer and general manager. William 
Neisel joined the staff of the publishing house 
in 1883, and was appointed head of the manu- 
facturing department. In 1884 Dr. Funk 
founded The Voice, and in 1890 The Literary 
Digest. Edward J. Wheeler joined the staff 
as editor of The Voice in 1884, and in 1895 be- 
came editor: of The Literary Digest, which 
position he held until 1905, when William 
Seaver Woods became editor. 

The idea and plans of the Dictionary origi- 
nated with Dr. Funk, whose first managing 
editor was Dr. Daniel Seeley Gregory. The 
Standard Dictionary was projected in 1890 and 
completed in 1893. Dr. Funk was editor-in- 
chief of all the publications of Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, and in his work on the Stan- 
dard Dictionary was assisted by Dr. Rossiter 
Johnson, John Denison Champlin, Dr. Francis 
A. March, Sr., and Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick. 
The New Standard Dictionary was projected in 
1909, and was issued under the editor-in-chief- 
ship of Dr. Funk, with Calvin Thomas as con- 
sulting editor, and Frank H. Vizetelly as man- 
aging editor, 1903-1913, editor of the same 
since 1914. The abridgments of the Standard 
Dictionary were produced under the general 
editorship of Dr. Funk, by Dr. James Champlin 
Fernald, Frank H. Vizetelly, and others. 

The office of secretary has been held, some- 
times in addition to other offices, by the fol- 


Was 


lowing persons: Robert J. Cuddihy, 1891-1898; 
Henry L. Raymond, 1898-1904; Robert Scott, 
1904-1913; Wilfred J. Funk, 1913-1915; and 
William Neisel, 1915 to the present time. 

Following the death of Dr. Isaac K. Funk in 
1912, Dr. Adam W. Wagnalls was elected 
president of the company; Benjamin Franklin 
Funk, vice-president. On the death of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Funk in 1914, Wilfred J. Funk 
became vice-president William  Neisel, 
secretary. 

The editorial policy of Funk & Wagnalls 
Company is directed by the executive com- 
mittee, under the guidance of the general 
manager, Robert J. Cuddihy. The manager of 
the educational department is Wilfred J. Funk. 

Inclusive of the Dictionary and its abridg- 
nents, the first educational books published by 
the company were Fernald’s “English Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms, anid Prepositions ” 
“Connectives of English Speech.” 

Of the firm’s publications circulated 
widely in the schools, the Literary 
takes first rank. It maintains an educational 
service among 15,000 teachers and circulates in 
more than 10,000 schools. 

In 1904 Francis Whiting Halsey became 
literary adviser of the Company and editor of 
the book department of the Literary Digest. 
Under his supervision were produced: “ Great 
Epochs in American History,” “ Seeing Europe 
with Famous Authors,” and with the assistance 
of William Jennings Bryan, “ Viorld Famous 
Orations,” and in conjunction with Heary 
Cabot Lodge, “ Best of the World’s Classics.” 
Mr. Halsey died, November 24, 1919. 

The officers and the principal editors of the 
company are: President, Dr. Adam W. Wag- 
nalls; vice-president, Wilfred J. Funk; treas- 
urer and general manager, Robert J. Cuddihy; 
secretary, William Neisel; Homiletiz Review, 
editors: George Gilmore, Robert Scott: Liter- 
ary Digest, Editor: William Seaver Wocds: 
Standard Dictionary, managing editor, Frank 
H. Vizetelly. 
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LYONS & CARNAHAN. 


This firm was organized and began publish- 


ing schoolbooks about 1878. In 1888 Fi- dt 
Lyons became associated with O. M. Powers in 
the publication of commercial texts. 
mame was Powers & Lyons. 


The firm 
They continued 


to publish commercial books until 1909, when 
J. A. Lyons purchased the interest of O. M. 
Powers and continuéd to do business under the 
firm name of J. A. Lyons & Co. In 1912 J. 
W. Carnahan purchased an interest in the busi- 
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ness, and the firm name was changed to Lyons 
& Carnahan. Mr. Lyons died in November, 
1920, and Mr. Carnahan was elected president 
of the new corporation which was organized 





This firm was established about 1880 by 
H. O. Houghton and George .H. Mifflin, 
‘with whom were associated M. M. Hurd and 
L. H. Valentine. They took over, either at 
that time or a little later, the business of vari- 
ous Boston publishers, namely, Ticknor & 
Fields, Hurd & Houghton, Houghton, Osgood 
& Company; Fields, Osgood and Company, 
James R. Osgood & Company, and Ticknor & 
Company. Some of these firms were first 
merged together and then with Houghton 
Mifflin Company, but practically all this took 
place before 1882. Ticknor & Company, how- 
ever, became united with the business a little 



















later. 
t The educational department of Houghton 
Mifflin Company was established in 1882 









through the efforts of Horace E. Scudder and 
Henry N. Wheeler, encouraged by Henry O. 
Houghton, Sr. There were then published 
Colburn’s Arithmetic and certain Latin books, 
but Mr. Scudder had the idea that the great 
masterpieces of American literature, such as 
“ Evangeline,” “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
“ Snow-Bound,” and other similar great clas- 
sics which had recently come into the control 
of the firm, should be made available in cheap 
editions for school use. He became the general 
editor of the Riverside Literature Series which 












This concern is the successor of B. F. John- 
son & Company, which was organized some 
time in the 80’s to: develop a subscription book 
business founded by Benjamin Franklin John- 
son in 1876. The business grew to enormous 
proportions and at one time the books pub- 
lished by this concern were to be found in 
almost every house in the South. 

In 1895 the company began to experiment 
in a small way with schoolbooks, beginning 
with Lee’s Advanced History. Two years later 
it published Johnson’s Primer, and this was 
soon followed by Johnson’s Readers. The 
success of these experiments led to a reor- 
ganization of the company by Mr. Johnson 
















This business was founded by Edgar O. 
Silver, April 21, 1885. On September 21, 1886, 
the firm of Silver, Rogers & Company was 
organized, M. Thacher Rogers being admitted 
to partnership. This partnership was suc- 
ceeded by the partnership of Silver, Burdett 
& Company, April 16, 1888, consisting of Edgar 
O. Silver, Elmer E. Silver, Henry C, Deane, 
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under the same name of Lyons & Carnahan. 

Since 1912 the house has been engaged in 
the publication of both common and_ high 
school books. 


was then established, and which was pushed 
with vigor and energy by Henry N. Wheeler, 
Early in the 90’s the department developed 
with the publication of Fiske’s History of the 
United States, Fiske’s Civil Government, and 
various collections of literature such as “ Mas- 
terpieces of American Literature.” This 
necessitated further expansion and an office 
was opened in Chicago under the management 
of C. F. Newkirk, who was later succeeded by 
W. E. Bloomfield. 

In 1902 J. D. Phillips, who had_ previously 
been connected with the editorial department 
of the house, was transferred to the educa- 
tional department to do both agency and edi- 
torial work, and the Webster-Cooley Language 
Series was soon published. . 

Mr. Scudder died in 1902 and Mr. Wheeler in 
1905, and the department came under the 
management of Mr. Phillips and Mr. Davol, 
Franklin S. Hoyt, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Indianapolis, was invited 
in 1906 to join the firm and take charge of the 
editorial end of the work. The organization 
then established has remained practically un- 
changed until now. Henry B. Dewey, former 
Commissioner of Education of the State of 
Washington, is now manager of the Boston 
office of this Company. 










in 1900, when the subscription book business 
was dropped and the house began to devote 
itself exclusively to school-books. The first 
publications of the reorganized company were 
Graded Classics Readers and Colaw and 
Ellwood’s <Arithmetics in 1900, both of 
which series were remarkably successful. 

In 1902 Mr. Johnson was succeeded in the 
presidency by James D. Crump, who held the 
position until 1920, when he was succeeded by 
A. J. Gray, Jr. The company has recently been 
reorganized by Mr. Gray to meet the demands 
of its extraordinary growth and to provide 
for further development on an enlarged scale. 


and Frank W. Burdett, and on May 2, 1892, the 
business of the partnership was assumed by 
the corporation of the same name.  Edgat 
O. Silver died in November, 1909. 
Arthur Lord was elected acting president and 
in 1914 Haviland Stevenson was made president 
of the company. 
The date of the first publication of ths 
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house was in 1885. Among its earliest books 
were the Normal Music Course and other music 
books for schools, Farley and Gunnison’s 
Writing Books, Todd and Powell’s Readers, 
Stowell’s Physiologies, and Larkin Dunton’s 
Geographical Readers. For two or three 
years after its Organization in 1885, the house 
devoted itself almost entirely to the publica- 


tion of music books for the common and high 
schools. In 1890 the policy of the house was 
changed and the list broadened to cover the 
other subjects in the school curriculum. 

Silver, Burdett & Company purchased the 
business of Potter & Putnam about 1903, and 
in 1904 that of the Morse Company, adding the 
lists of these houses to their own. — 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY. 


This house was founded in 1886 by Daniel 
C. Heath, whose first office was in Tremont 
Place, Boston. The name chosen by Mr. Heath 
for his firm was D. C. Heath & Company, 
which name has continued until this day. Mr. 
Heath’s first partner was Charles H. Ames, 
who was admitted to the firm in 1888. His 
second was William E. Pulsifer, who joined 
the company in 1889. Dr. Winfield S. Smyth, 
who had been Ginn & Company’s Chicago 
manager, was taken into the firm of D. C. 
Heath & Company in 1893. In 1895 the part- 
nership sold its business to a corporation or- 
ganized in that month, of which D. C. Heath 
was made president, Dr. Winfield S. Smyth, 
vice-president, William E. Pulsifer, treasurer, 
and Charles H. Ames, secretary. Mr. Heath 
died in January, 1908, and Dr. Smyth in August, 
1908. 

After Mr. Heath’s death his trustees, Her- 
bert C. Foss and E. G. Cooley, who for some 
time had been superintendent of schools in 
Chicago, carried on the business for two years, 
when Mr. Heath’s stock was purchased by 
William E. Pulsifer, Winfield S. Smyth, Jr., 
W. H. Ives, James C. Simpson, Isaac Van 
Houten, Frank F. Hummel, and others who 
bought a few shares of the common stock. In 
1910 the corporation elected as_ its - officers, 
William E. Pulsifer, president, W. H. Ives, vice- 
president, Winfield S. Smyth, treasurer, and 
Charles H. Ames, secretary. Mr. Ives soon re- 
tired, and in September, 1911, Mr. Ames died. 
The present officers of the company are Wil- 
liam Eg Pulsifer, president, James C. Simpson, 
vice-president, Winfield S. Smyth, treasurer, 
and Frank F. Hummel, secretary. S. Willard 


Clary was the editor-in-chief of the Modern 
Language department for twenty-seven years, 
and Dr. Charles Henry Douglas has been the 
editor-in-chief of the general list since 1895. 

When Mr. Heath retired from the firm of 
Ginn & Heath, he was paid for his interest 
partly in cash and partly in books. Among 
the publications which he received from the 
Ginn & Heath list were Remsen’s “ Organic 
Chemistry,” Shaler’s “ First Book in Geology,” 
Ybarra’s “ Practical Method in Spanish,” Shel- 
don’s “Short German Grammar,”  Hall’s 
“ Methods of Teaching History,” and Mitchell’s 
“Hebrew Lessons.” There were altogether 
twenty-four bound books and several manu- 
scripts, including those prepared by Mary 
Sheldon. Mr. Heath’s first publications were 
Sheldon’s “Studies in General History,” the 
Joynes-Meissner “German Grammar,” and 
several French and German texts purchased 
from English and Scotch publishers and repub- 
lished by him.. 

D. C. Heath & Company has acquired by 
purchase from Leach & Shewell and added to 
its list the Wells Series of Mathematics for 
secondary schools and colleges, a number of 
Latin texts and textbooks from the University 
Publishing Company, Thomas’s “ History of the 
United States” from a Friends’ Society known 
as the Text-Book Association of Philadelphia, 
Bancroft’s “ School Gymnastics” from Kellogg 
& Company of New York, Bowser’s Algebras, 
Geometries, and Trigonometries from Van Nos- 
trand & Company, and the American rights in 
what is now known as the Arden Shakespeare 
from Blackie & Son, Limited, of Scotland. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY. 


The American house of Longmans, Green & 
Company was founded September 15, 1887, by 
C.J. Mills. Its busimess is incorporated 
under New York State law. The London house 
began business in 1724. The only change that 
has been made in the personnel of the com- 
Pany on this side of the Atlantic was the ad- 


mittance to the firm of Mr. Mills’ son, E. S. 
Mills, 


The publication of schoolbooks by the Ameri- 
can house was begun in 1890. The first of 
these books were “ Epochs of American His- 
tory,” a series of three volumes edited by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hart of Harvard. Woodrow Wil- 
son is the author of one of the volumes. This 
well-known series was quickly followed by 
Longmans’ “English Classics,” Longmans” 
“English Grammar,” etc. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY. 


This house was founded in 1889 under the 
firm name of Albert & Scott. The business 
was originated and carried on for several years 
by E. H. Scott. In 1894 H. A. Foresman 
purchased an interest in the concern and 
shortly afterward the publishing business of 
George Sherwood & Company, with all its 
stock and publishing rights, was taken over. 


At that time the corporation name was changed 
to Scott, Foresman & Company. In 1896 W. 
C. Foresman bought an interest in the business 
and became treasurer of the Company. The 
same year the publishing business of S. ¢ 
Griggs & Company was purchased, and al 
rights and stock were transferred to Scott 
Foresman & Company. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


On June 14, 1890, an announcement was 
made by the American Book Company as fol- 
lows: 

“American Book Company, Incorporated, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Birdseye Blake- 
man, president; Alfred C. Barnes, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry T. Ambrose, treasurer; Gilman H. 
Tucker, secretary. Directors: Caleb S. Bragg, 
chairman; William H. Appleton, William W. 
Appleton, Daniel Appleton, Alfred C. Barnes, 
Charles J. Barnes, Henry B. Barnes, Birdseye 
Blakeman, George R. Cathcart, A. H. Hinkle, 
David B. Ivison, Henry H. Vail. 

“The American Book Company is a stock 
company incorporated under state laws for the 
purpose of carrying on the manufacture and 
sale of books. The American Book Company 
has purchased the schoolbook publications 
hitherto issued by D. Appleton & Company, A. 
S. Barnes & Company, Harper & Brothers, Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Company of New 
York, and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Company of 
Cincinnati. The company is organized in the 
interest of economy in the production and sale 
of schoolbooks, etc.” 

Birdseye Blakeman served as president from 
April, 1890, until May, 1893. He was succeeded 
by David B. Ivison, who served as president 
until 1896. Harry T. Ambrose was president 
of the company from 1896 until 19M, when L. 
M. Dillman was elected to that office. Mr. 
Blakeman died October 9, 1894, and Mr. Ivison, 
April 6, 1903. 


General A. C. Barnes served as vice-president 
from 1890 until his death in 1904, when he wa; 
succeeded by Dr. Henry H. Vail. He in tum 
was succeeded by the present vice-president, 
A. Victor Barnes. 

Mr. Ambrose served as treasurer of the 
company until he was elected president in 1896, 
when Charles P. Batt, the present treasurer, 
succeeded him. Gilman H. Tucker was secre. 
tary of the company at its organization in 189, 
and remained as such until his death, Novem. 
ber 14, 1913. He was succeeded by John 
Arthur Greene, who died in 1917. The present 
secretary is W. L. Billmyer. 

Dr. Henry H. Vail was chief of the editorial 
department at the organization of the com- 
pany, and held that position until his resigna- 
tion in 1909, when he was succeeded by Russell 
Hinman. Mr. Hinman died in 1912, when & 
W. Benton was made editor-in-chief and is 
still serving in that position. 

Since its organization the American Book 
Company has taken over by purchase the 
schoolbook properties of the following houses: 
Werner School Book Company, Chicago; Stan- 
dard School Book Company, St. Louis; D. D. 
Merrill, St. Paul; Cowperthwait & Company, 
Philadelphia ; Taintor Brothers & Company, New 
York; E. H. Butler & Company, Philadelphia; 
Western School Book Company, Chicago; Shel- 
don & Company, New York; Williams & 
Rogers, Rochester; the elementary list of the 
University Publishing Company, New York. 


SCHWARTZ, KIRWIN & FAUSS. 


This house was established in 1890, the foun- 
ders being Alonzo Schwartz, James J. Kirwin, 
and Denis C. Fauss. In 1893 Mr. Schwartz 
retired on account of ill-health, and the busi- 
ness continued under the direction of Mr. Kir- 
win and Mr. Fauss. 

In 1898 this firm purchased the business of 
the Catholic School Book Company, taking over 


its entire list. That company, in turn, was the 
successor of the Catholic Publication Society, 
established originally by the Paulist Fathers in 
59th Street, New York, with Lawrence Kehoe 
as the manager. 

The offices of this firm are located at #2 
Barclay Street, New York, with Mr. Kirwin 
and Mr. Fauss still in charge of the business. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


This organization is an outgrowth of 
“Gregg Shorthand,” first published by John R. 
Gregg in Boston, October, 1893. In 1896 Mr. 
Gregg moved to Chicago, where he established 
a school and continued to publish his system. 
In 1907 the publishing business was incorpor- 
ated as the Gregg Publishing Company, and 


is owned by Mr. Gregg, with the exception of 
the few shares held by others to comply with the 
legal requirements. In 1907 Mr. Gregg moved 
to New York, where he established an Eastern 
office. The San Francisco office was opened 
in 1912, the Boston office in 1919, and in 1920 
an office was established in London. At the 
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present time the executive officers are: John 
R. Gregg, president; Mrs. J. R. Gregg, first 
vice-president; Rupert P. SoRelle, second vice- 
president; W. F. Nenneman, _ secretary- 
treasurer; Hubert A. Hagar, general manager 

Beginning with shorthand, an extensive line 
of publications in that subject was developed, 
to which were added textbooks in other com- 
mercial subjects. In addition to its two maga- 
zines, the list of publications of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company at the present time comprises 
more than one hundred titles. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


In January, 1896, an American branch of the 
Oxford University Press opened offices at 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York, under the man- 
agement of John Armstrong, with whom were 
associated W. W. McIntosh, W. F. Oliver, and 
C. C. Schepmoes. In 1897 the branch took 
over from the Macmillan Company the publi- 
cations of the Clarendon Press. In 1915 Mr. 
Armstrong died. He was succeeded by W. W. 
McIntosh, the present vice-president and 
general manager. W. F. Oliver, the first treas- 
urer of the company, died in 1919 and was suc- 
ceeded by Isaac Brown. C. C. Schepmoes 
became secretary at that time. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


George P. Brett, the present president, with 
the proprietors of Macmillan & Company, 


Ltd., London, the people who had been inter- 
ested in the agency of Macmillan & Company 


previously operating in the United States, 
undertook the organization of the corporation, 
the Macmillan Company, in this country in 
1896. Mr. Brett has been the president of the 
American corporation since that date. 

There have been several heads of the Educa- 
tional Department. It was organized first 
under the direction of Dr. F.. L. Sevenoak, who 
gave a part of his time to this work, the bal- 
ance being devoted to teaching. He was 
succeeded by James R. McDonald, who filled 
the position until the fall of 1902, when he 
was succeeded by William H. Ives. In 1906 
Mr. Ives was succeeded by F. C. Tenney, who 
filled the position until July, 1912. At that 
time A. H. Nelson became the head of the edu- 
cational department and held the position until 
July, 1920, when Charles H. Seaver, who now 
occupies it, succeeded Mr. Nelson. 

School textbooks were published in America 
by Macmillan & Company before the time 
when the Macmillan Company was formed as 
an American corporation, the records showing 
the publication of Hall and Knight’s “ Elemen- 
tary Algebra and Algebra for Beginners” in 
1895, Tarr’s “ Elements of Physical Geography” 
in 1895, and Channing’s “Student’s History of 
the United States” in April, 1896. Immedi- 
ately following the establishment of the Ameri- 
can corporation, there was published Miller’s 
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“Trigonometry ” in 1896, and in 1897 the fol- 
lowing books appeared: Tarr’s “High School 
Geology,” Nichols’ “High School Physics,” 
Lewis’s “ Writing English,” Tarr’s “ First Book 
in Physical Geography,” McLellan and Ames’ 
“ Arithmetic,” Hall and Knight’s “ Algebra for 
Colleges and Schools,” Davenport’s “ Elemen- 
tary Economics,” Murche’s “ Science Readers.” 
The McLellan and Ames “ Arithmetic ” and the 
Murche “ Science Readers ” were the first text- 
books published for elementary grades. The 
Macmillan Company first undertook the work 
of publishing books for that field in the fall of 
1897. 


W. H. WHEELER & COMPANY. 


This Chicago concern was organized in 1897 
by W. H. Wheeler. In 1898 W. C. Fidler 
purchased an interest in the company. Some 
years later, E. E. Wheeler, son of W. H. 
Wheeler, was admitted to the firm, as was also 
John H. Pugh. These four men are still active 
in the business. 

The first books published by this house were 
Wheeler’s “Graded Studies in English,” “First 
Lessons in Grammar and Composition.” These 
were followed a little later by Wheeler’s 
“Graded Primer.” 
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NEWSON & COMPANY. 


This concern was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, July, 1900. 
Henry D. Newson was its first president. He 
was succeeded in that office by Everett Yeaw, 
the present president, in April, 1912. Mr. New- 
son severed al] relations with the Company on 
January 1, 1920. 


Newson & Company immediately on its or- 
ganization began the publication of educational 
books, the first of which was _ Buehler’s 
“ Modern English Grammar,” the original of 
the present Revised Edition, published in 1914. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY. 


The house was established in 1905 by Casper 
W. Hodgson. “It was really founded,” Mr. 
Hodgson writes, “in the Philippine Islands, a 
little farther west or east than any other 
American house has started.” The first office 
was in Manila, but soon another was estab- 
lished at Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The first books issued were six Philippine 
publications. The World Book Company now 
does a considerable business not only in the 
Philippine Islands, but also in the United States 


and Latin America. ©. S. Reimold and M. 
A. Purcell have been connected with the busi- 
ness almost from its beginning. M. ]. Hazel- 
ton, who joined the Company in 1908, has been 
the Philippine representative of the house. 
Professor John W. Ritchie has given his full 
time to the organization since 1915. 

The titles of the first educational bocks 
published for use in American schools are 
Ritchie’s “Human Physiology,” and Wohl- 
farth-Rogers’ “ New Worlc Spellers.” 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY. 


This firm was organized in February, 1906. 
R. K. Row was made president and Isaac 
Peterson, secretary-treasurer. A few years 
later Charles D. Kennedy and J. R. Sparks 
purchased stock in the company and were 
made directors, Mr. Kennedy becoming secre- 
tary. In 1914 B. E. Richardson purchased stock 
and became vice-president. In 1919 Mr. 


Peterson died and Mr. Kennedy was made 
secretary-treasurer. 

The first books were published in the spring 
of 1906. These included Robbins and Row’s 
“Studies in English,” Salisbury’s “ The Theory 
of Teaching,” Frazier’s “The National Speller,” 
Hatch and Haselwood’s “Elementary Agri- 
culture,” and Hurty’s “Life with Health.” 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. 


This organization was started on July 1, 
1909, with John A. Hill, president, and James 
H. McGraw, vice-president. After Mr. Hill’s 
death in 1916, Mr. McGraw succeeded him as 
president, which position he still holds. 

At the time of the formation of this Com- 


pany in 1909, when the book departments of 
the McGraw Publishing Company and the Hill 
Publishing Company were consolidated, the 


combined lists totaled perhaps 200 books. In. 


ten years this list has grown to approximately 
1,000 titles. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY. 


This house was established in 1838 by 
Samuel Merrill. The business has continued 
in unbroken succession since that time, under 
several different firm names, being first Mer- 
rill & Company, then Merrill & Field. Merrill 
Hubbard Company, Merrill Meigs & Company, 
The Bowen-Merrill Company, and in 1903 the 
firm name became The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


In 1909 a set of educational readers was. 


added to the general line of publications of 


this house. As publishers of law books, The- 


Bobbs-Merrill Company ranks among the lead- 
ing houses of the country. 
The present officers of the corporation are: 


W. C. Bobbs, president; John R. Carr, vice-- 


president ; D. L. Chambers, secretary. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 


The founder of this Philadelphia concern was 
John C. Winston, who was its directing head 
until May 6, 1920, when he died. 

The company began work in the preparation 
of schoolbooks in 1913, but the business end 
of the educational department was not in- 


augurated until March, 1918. The first books. 
published by this Company were the Winston. 
Series of Readers, the “Young American. 
Simplified Dic-- 
and two books on civics, “ Our Com-- 


Readers,” the ‘“ Winston 
tionary,” 


munity and Our Neighborhood.” 
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IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


This company was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New York on July 15, 
1915, with E. F. Southworth as president and 
H. W. Duguid as secretary. Mr. Southworth 


was for many years connected with Ginn & 
Company. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


This firm was incorporated in 1868 under 
New York State law. Prominent among the 
promoters and original stockholders of the 
Company were Horace Greeley, August Bel- 
mont, W. H. Aspinwall, G. B. Hallgarten, W. 
R. Travers, Eugene Kelly, J. B. Alexander, 
Richard L. Edwards, and many others of New 
York. In Baltimore, Robert Garrett & Sons, 
brokers, controlling the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, / Able of the Baltimore Sun, C. 
H. Latrobe, at one time Mayor of Baltimore, 


John Hopkins, W. T. Walters, owner of the 


During the first year the Company brought 
out a list of twelve books. 


1921, 


This list increased 


until on February 1, it contained more 


than fifty titles. 


COMPANY. 


once famous 


Peach Blow Vase, were stock- 
holders. 


Jefferson Davis and Joseph E. John- 
subscribed for stock, and Dr. Howard 
Crosby, the famous divine of New York, was 
an enthusiastic supporter. General John B. 
Gordon was interested in the company and was 
for many years a director and vice-president of 
the concern. 


son 


The educators agreed upon as authors of 


the new books were all university 


men, and 


this fact gave its name to the Company. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY. 


This firm was organized in 1898 under the 
name of Hathaway & Atkinson. At the end 
of the year Mr. Hathaway withdrew and the 
firm’s name became Atkinson & Mentzer. In 
1899 the firm published its first book. namely, 
the “Ivanhoe Historical Note Book.” In 1904, 
Edwin Osgocd Grover joined the organiza- 


The writer regrets to state that he has not 
been able to get authentic data for historical 
accounts of the old firms of Brewer & Tileston 
and William Ware & Company of Boston, J. 
H. Butler & Company, E. H. Butler & Com- 
pany, and Cowperthwait Company of Phila- 
delphia, or Taintor Brothers of New York. 
There has not been included in this record 


tion and the firm name was changed to Atkin- 
son, Mentzer & Grover. The first book pub- 
lished under this imprint was the “ Art Litera- 
ture Primer.” In 1911 Mr. Grover severed his 
connection with the firm, which from that 
time on has done business under the name of 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Company. 


several of the younger houses like the Southern 
Publishing Company of Texas and the Univer- 
sity Publishing Company of Nebraska. It is 
also a fact that there has becn no attempt to 
secure the records of the old printing houses, 
which were not publishers as we understand 
the meaning of the term. 





BOOKS 


MAUD FRAZER JACKSON 


A song for those good trusty friends, the books, 
The windows whence the eager spirit looks 
Away from pain, from grief and loneliness 

To realms enchanted: there we may possess 

The gems of truth which shine from age to age, 
Fair as when found, on many a printed page. 
Some books seem made for sunny days of June, 
Rhyming with song of birds, the bee’s low croon; 
Some are the best for stormy pvinter night, 

With loved ones circling ’round the cheery light; 
While others charm the hours of solitude. 

We find some book-friend for each need, each mood. 
In books the best and truest souls appear : 

And how alive they seem to us, more near 

Than in the flesh they ever could have been: 
Gone are the barriers that intervene ; 

And lo, triumphant over time and space, 

The great ones come to greet us face to face. 
So these immortals live to guide our feet: , 


The harp of David rings as clear and sweet 
As when his fingers touched it long ago, 
The living, dying, still its solace know. 
A bliss there is like unto that above 
When lovers read together books they love. 
Alone with grief, at midnight hour still, 
How oft a time-worn book the heart can thrill; 
We turn its leaves and hear fond Mem’ry say— 
“These are the lines he quoted one glad day.” 
That man is poor, whatever he may own, 
Who ne’er companionship of books has known; 
That man is rich who at some old book stand 
For his few coins can gain a wonderland. 
Was he not rich, that poor, ungainly boy, 
Our Lincoln, walking miles for study’s joy? 
Thank God for all good books, His own the best, 
Inspiring truth and beauty in the rest. 

Thank God, thank God for books! 

—Congregationalist. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


FIRST LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. By Philip A. 
Knowlton, 6 x 9. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
More money has been invested in the making of a geog- 

raphy than of any other textbook and probably greater re- 

turns to authors and publishers have come from a text in 
geography than in any other subject. Texts in geography 
have come nearer monopolizing the market than has any 
other series of texts. From the days when Mitchel’s Ge- 
ography and Atlas had the field almost to itself there has 
been a contest between books that are professional and those 
that are practical. The first great battle was between 
Guyot’s professional and Warren’s practical. From that 
day to this the battle has been raging. In all the cam- 
paigns of geography makers the real contest has been be- 
tween those who sought to meet the demands of cities and 
of country schools. The least satisfactory books, if one 
may judge from the criticism of teachers, have been 
books on the approach to the study of real geography. 

We have seen many books that appealed to us which 

seemed not to appeal to teachers in service. As a re- 

sult we approach a book like this of Philip A. Knowlton 
with too little confidence in our judgment. 

No illustrations have been more beautiful and they are 
genuinely illuminating of the subject treated. They are 
certainly most compelling as to interest and they are not 
primarily for beauty, but each picture sets out its main 
feature so that any child will see all that it desires to have 
him know. 

There are twenty-seven lessons of about ten pages each. 
While it has a world outlook all world information is 
connected with the life of the child's home and environ- 
ment. 


MARY GAY STORIES. By Stella Boothe and Olive I. 
Carter. Drawings by Anne Cooper. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany. 

The World Book Company has specialized in Health 
and Hygiene books from the first largely by the spirit of 
adventure in the approach to the subject and its latest de- 
parture through the “Mary Gay Stories” is sure to at- 
tract wide attention. It is a New World Health Reader 
with various captivating pedagogical adventures. The 
stories grew out of the plays of the Mary Gay Theatre, 
a suitcase theatre with which Miss Boothe has delighted 
thousands of school children in all parts of the country. 

The stories lend themselves easily to dramatization by 
children. In many ways children here learn to enjoy the 
habit of health preservation. 

The adventures of Mary Gay in outwitting the Dragon 
of Ignorance with the aid of her many health-habit friends 
are told in eleven charming children’s stories. 

Each story deals with an important principle of hygiene 
which children can apply in their own lives, and the whole 
subject of health is vitalized by the personification of the 
rules of healthful living. Rest, cleanliness, care of the 
skin, hair, and teeth, the school lunch, use of milk and 
vegetables, proper weight, and personal habits are all 
made interesting and attractive. 

THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING.. .By Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
This is a new printing of a work which for several 

years past has been recognized as a standard on its subject. 

When it first appeared, the London Times called it “the 

most satisfying and stimulating criticism of the poet yet 

published”; and the “Nation” added that “it is doubtful 





this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


if Browning has before had a critic so thoughtful and ju- 
dicious as Mr. Brooke.” 

The reader cannot open its pages anywhere without be- 
ing struck by the clarity of its criticisms and the thoror igh 
understanding of the subject-matter. Robert Browning has 
been called difficult by many because of his cryptic style, 
which often conceals the thought behind it. Mr. Brooke 
shows by apt illustration and analysis that this difficulty 
lies in the reader’s own angle of vision, his preconceived 
— of versification. Browning was a law unto him- 
self 


Recently a lecture on Browning was broadcasted by radio ° 


throughout the metropolitan circuit of New York. under 
the auspices of Columbia University. Browning’s mes- 
sage to the world is just as worth while today as when 
first penned. He is one of the two or three later Victorian 
poets who will hold a permanent place. 


—_—— 


HOW TO TEACH PHONICS. By Mary L. Dougherty. 
Johns Hopkins University. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
For a subject that seems so simple to every one who 

teaches “Phonics,” there is no subject about which so many 

persons have written as though they had discovered some- 
thing entirely new and as inestimably valuable discovery. 

Most theories of “Phonics” are the bases of a series of 
School Readers, and the acceptance of the given theory 
is almost as fundamental as the acceptance of a church 
dogma. 

Miss Dougherty treats “Phonics” divorced from any ser- 
ies of School Readers, but she assumes that “this. volume 
will commend itself for its scientific inclusiveness, its san- 
ity of view and its richness of practical suggestion. Pri- 
mary teachers, supervisors, and instructors in the theory of 
teaching will find it singularly free from the special fad- 
dishness of systems of teaching phonics based upon ex- 
treme or partial ideas of the nature of the human mind be- 
ginning to read.” ? 

We confess to unusual satisfaction in reading a book on 
the subject by one who insists that a phonic method is 
not a reading method. 


SIX BIBLE PLAYS. By Mabel Hobbs and Hzlen Miles. 
Issued under the auspices of the Bureau of Educational 
Dramatics and Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. New York: The Century Company. 

This book meets a recognized need of books to promote 
interest in religious sentiment. The air is full of sus- 
picion that the Bible is all too little referred to in public 
schools and is almost entirely eliminated in the homes, 
even in the homes of church members. It is practically 
useless to talk about the Bible today, unless children can 
be interested in the Bible itself. 

This book, “Six Bible*Plays,” has been written to meet 
the expressed need of churches and communities for religi- 
ous dramas which inexperienced directors can successfully 
produce. Each play has been constructed with the utmost 
economy in lines and scenes, and has been tested and re- 
hearsed many times to make sure that it is play proof. 
The use of Bible language contributes dignity and beauty. 

If these plays are not used there can be no excuse of- 
fered by the church or school if children do not know and 
highly appreciate the Bible story of “Ruth and Naomi,” 
“The Healing of Naaman,” “Joseph and His Brethren,” 
“David and Jonathan,” “Moses,” and “Esther.” 
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SPRINGHIELD 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


CAN BE MADE OF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


IN THE DIFFERENT SIZES AND QUALITIES 
IMPORTANT THAT EVERY BOOK BE PROTECTED BEFORE IT IS DISTRIBUTED 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Kenosha, Wis., is to have a million- 
dollar high school building. 

At Goettingen University 1,000 
students earn their noon-day meal and 
500 their supper by manual and cleri- 
cal work. 

Chicago will try the Platoon System 
beginning next February. 

More than 30,000 copies of bulletins 
containing information about consoli- 
dated schools have been sent out since 
Christmas by the department of school 
consolidation of the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, according 
to Professor M. L. Smith, director. 
Besides being distributed in Kansas, 
the bulletins have been sent to thirty- 
seven other states and to Canada, 
Porto Rico, Alaska, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Among other acts of school and 
community service, the pupils of a 
tural school near Muskegon, Michigan, 
have kept the school yards clean and 
repaired the roads in front of the 
schoolhouse. The school is enrolled 
in the American Junior Red Cross. 




















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
lanning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: The 
school term will begin on Tuesday, 
September 9, 1924. Teachers and 
members of the supervising staff are 
required to report for duty on Mon- 
day, September 8, 1924. 

Examinations for admission to The 
Teachers College (college _ section) 
and to the Latin and day high schools 
will be held as follows: 

THE TEACHERS LLEGE. For 
admission to the one-year course open 
to graduates of approved colleges 
and universities—on Friday, Septem- 
ber 12, 1924, at 9 o’clock, A. M., at 
The Teachers College, Huntington 
avenue, near Longwood avenue. 

LATIN SCHOOLS: (For admission 
to the six-year course); on Monday, 
September 8, at 9 o’clock, A. M. Boys 
will be examined at the Public Latin 
School-house, on Avenue Louis Pas. 
teur; girls, at the Girls’ Latin School- 
house, on Huntington avenue, near 
Longwood avenue. 

Candidates are required to pass an 
examination equivalent to that re- 
quired for admission to the seventh 
grade of the elementary schools. The 
subjects of examination will be Eng- 
lish (including Reading, Literature 
and Spelling); Arithmetic; 
raphy; and History and Civics. 

For admission to the four-year 
course: 

Candidates for admission to the 
four-year course in the Public Latin 

Latin Schools will be ex- 


Geog- 


or Girls’ 
amined Only on September 12, at the 
place and in the subjects indicated 
under High Schools, below. 

HIGH SCHOOLS: On Friday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1924, at 9 o’clock M. 
Boys and girls will be examined at 
The Teachers College, on Huntington 
avenue, near Longwood avenue. The 
subjects of examination will be: 
English Language, including Read- 
ing, Writing and Spelling; Grammar 
and Composition: History and Civil 
Government of the United States; 
Geography and Arithmetic. 

XI. SPECIAL: HOME NURSING 

CERTIFICATE. 

For teachers of home nursing in 
the High School of Practical Arts. 
This examination will be held in The 
Teachers College, on Huntington ave. 
nue, near Longwood avenue, on Fri- 
day. September 12, 1924, at 9 o’clock, 


"For eligibility requirements and 
subjects of examination, apply to the 


undersigned. 
ELLEN M. CRONIN, 
Acting Secretary, School Committee, 
15 Beacon street, Boston. 





Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


Buxton, North Dakota, = Traill 
County, has only 425 population, but 
the city (?) superintendent, Arthur 
Thompson, whom we know and highly 
appreciate, has a school band which 
has won all honors in the state, and 
goes to Minneapolis and other cities, 
employed by the cities to give band 
concerts in the public park several 
times a day for several weeks. Has 
any other city (?) of 425 population 
won equal popularity by any demon- 
stration of art? 

On June 18 Yale University 
ferred degrees and certificates upon 
eleven foreign students; five Chinese, 
two Indians, one Korean, one South 
African, one Belgian, and one Vene- 
zuelan. Three of these were granted 
degrees with honors. 


con- 








Eyes hind nga 


Ss the light all day; 
ubjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will Protect your 
EYES from irritation .~ — 
them in a Clear, Bri 
Healthy Condition. tin 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 


| EYES - 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
ee teh N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y-, 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
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AGENCIES. 


s 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bids. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








The nine best students, Speyer 
Junior High School, New York City, 
were given a tour of Eastern cities as 
a prize for excellence in scholarship. 





A piece of the famous Washington 
elm has been presented to Yale Uni- 
versity by the City of Cambridge. 
Yale’s piece of the old elm is taken 
from the main trunk and measures 
about 4x4x8 inches. One hundred 
rings, each corresponding to a year, 
may be counted. Judging from the 
earlier rate of growth the tree added 
about two feet to its diameter since 
July 3, 1775, when Washington took 
command of the American Army be- 
neath its branches. The tree fell on 
October 26, 1923, while workmen 
were attempting to remove some of the 
dangerously overhanging _ branches. 
It was discovered then that it had 
completely rotted through below the 


ground. Portions of the wood, ap- 
propriately labelled, are being dis- 
tributed to important institutions 


throughout the world. 

he specimen takes its place in the 
Forest School Museum alongside a 
gnarly bit of the Charter Oak of 
Hartford; a fragment of white pine 
from the first Baptist meeting house, 
built in Providence, R. I., in 1773; 


cedar from the old cliff dwellings in 
Arizona; English oak which formed 
part of the foundation of “Auld Brig 
o’ Ayr” from 1252; and fragments ot 
Cedar of Lebanon and other woods 
from the tombs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 


The Harvard Business Reports to 
be issued by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Education this 
year will endeavor to furnish the 
decisions reached on business problems 
by important business organizations 
and the precedents established, much 
as a law library furnishes the record 
of legal decisions and court rulings to 
lawyers. 


Boston UnNersity, in co-operation 
with the British Board of Education, 
will offer a travel-study course in 
England this summer. The object is 
to increase the good will and under- 
standing between American and Brit- 
ish business men, and for this reason 
the tour will be limited to upper-class 
college men and younger business men. 
Professor Harold Whitehead, head of 
the department of Sales Relations oi 
the College of Business Administration, 
will be in charge of the course. 











BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school ef Ovatesy, Titerature and 
It aime to develop in the student “a knowledge of his own 
ive thinker an 
er sessions. Catalogue and full information on application te 


cote whether as a creat 
€ranted. Summ 


in America. 
powers in ex- 


or interpreter. Degrees 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 











books. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 











‘THE ARLO PLAN 


The other day the master of one of our large schools for boys, 
in New England, called at our office, and bought some of the Arlo 
Yesterday we had this letter from him: 


I have been using Arlo with most excellent results with a boy 
who is most backward in reading—he tells me that it 
book he ever read all the way through. He didn’t know books could be so 
interesting, and was never known to want to read before.” 


A set of Arlo books will do a lot to boost your reading average. 
ARLO 

for 4th Or 5th grades 

WHO KNOWS 

4th grade and up 


By Brerrua B. and ErRNEsT Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


is the first 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
“sociation, Little Rock. 

Q-11: Natio nal Association of State 
Universities in a United States of 
America, Cihicae Illinois. 

Women’s siichaninant and 
gustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

41-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

9.14: Nebraska Home 
Associativ.., Lincoln. 
43-14: Association of 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 

Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
92: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
yersity of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

44-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers Association, Buffalo. 

Yo State Teachers’ Assoc 
ond Rochester. 
South Dakota Education 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

%-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

gi: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. : 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ 
San Antonio. 
28-29:Central Association 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Association of Colleges and _ Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
Maryland State Teachers’ 
tion, Baltimore. 

28: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

2%: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

-29: American Association for 
poner Legislation, Washington, D. 


Economics 


Urban Uni- 


Associa- 


Association of 


Association, 


of Science 


Associa- 


American Philological 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

%-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

2-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2-31: Modern Language 
tion of America. 
American Psychological 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education 
sociation. Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ 
Portland. 
National 


Association, 


Associa- 
As- 
A ~ taet » 
Association, 


l Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 

%-30: National Council of Geog- 
Ttaphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
%: Montana State Teachers’ 
Clation, Helena. 
%-January 3, 1925 


Asso- 


American Asso- 
ciation ~ for ie. Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 
5-10: Association of American 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

8-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY. 
Department of 
ce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1925. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * s 





No registration fee 


»- BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many appointments during the summer months 
No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





» ALBERT 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de. 
siring Promotion. 
everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 





Operate 
E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 





437 Fifth Ave., New York. eges and Normals 





our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 


Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


39TH YEAR Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 





and Governesses, for every department of. instruction; 
Schools to parents. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


recommends good 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be 
31 Union Square, New York 


-ecommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
—_ to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

Established 1889. No charge 
none for registration. 
teacher for any de- 
address H. 8S. Kellogg, 


you nee e' a 
wanted, 





SGHERMERHOR 


A superior agency for 
We 


reliable 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


Supe rior people. 


register only 





Charles W. Mulford, aes 
BRANC H OFFIC 
1386 Euclid p pee 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


candidates. Services 


Established 1855 


Iree to sc 


1901 Officials- 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. WAYLAND BAILEY, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


Secy. 


state in the Union and can 
WHO ARE 


We receive calls for teachers from 
certainly be of service to those 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


every 


who wish to teach and 


N.Y. 











Col-" 





We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 





Long Distance Telephone Manager 


Superinten- a Se 
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That Check 
from the 
fm ate 25 


will be the most welcome 
thing you ever received, 
for it always comes at a 
time of real need. 









OER Ae tall a | 


“As 
flowers of spring” is an 


welcome as the 


old expression, but the 


‘The Best 
Little Bill-Payer 
You Ever Saw 


When you’re ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for iliness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays reg- 
ular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All ben- 
efits are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. 
Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will sup- 
ply your needs at a proportionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk 
of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. 
to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place you under 
no obligation whatever. 


flowers of spring never 
could be as welcome as 
a T. C. U.. check on a 
“rainy day.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


_ Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. Building 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 
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